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EDITORIAL 





Good Teachers Make Good Schools 


Have you ever stopped to think of the difference in schools? What in your 
judgment makes a good school? How important is it to have a modern building 
with the latest in fluorescent lights? Are nice new typewriters and shiny desks 
indispensable to the ultimate success of a school? 


In retrospect, what are the things you remember about your alma mater? 
Is it the design of the building, the fine equipment, and the courteous adminis- 
trative staff? 

All of these things have a bearing on the memories we have regarding our 
schools, but the thing that produces the most lasting and pleasing impression 
is a good teacher. After all, the purpose of going to school is to acquire knowl- 
edge; as much knowledge as possible in as little time as possible. A good teacher 
makes learning much easier and faster. The increased ease and speed are im- 
portant, but a good teacher does much more than increase the learning tempo 
for the student. He also inspires the student and gives him confidence in his 
ability to succeed. 


A couple of examples may help to make my point clear: All my life I have 
heard men and women pay tribute to Karl G. Maeser, one of the greatest teachers 
the West has ever produced. At the close of fifty years of teaching some of his 
students gathered at the Brigham Young Academy to say ‘‘thank you’”’ to him. 

Annie Pike read the poem she had written for the teacher she loved. As the 
students in each of five groups of ten came forward, they brought in ten of the 


loveliest roses they could get and let those roses say what they had in their 
hearts. 


As the music of the march stopped, they all laid their bouquets of flowers 
at the feet of the teacher who had stirred them. They asked for a little response. 
As Karl G. Maeser rose to respond there were tears in his eyes and he spoke with 
great emotion. A hundred handkerchiefs were drawn in the audience as the 
eyes of an inspired group said ‘‘thank you.”’ 


It was James A. Garfield, the twentieth President of the United States, who 
paid tribute to another inspired teacher, in an address before Williams College 
Alumni, on December 28, 1871, when he said: ‘‘I am not willing that this dis- 
cussion should close without mention of the value of a true teacher. Give me 
a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on the one end and I on the 
other, and you may have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries without 
him.’’ Yes, good teachers make good schools! 





| I. W. Stevens, president of National Association and 
Pi] Council of Business Schools; president, Henager 
} School of Business, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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This article is concerned with the nature of 
the problems of beginning office workers in 
obtaining and holding jobs as experienced by 


beginning office workers and as seen by - 


employers. 

The data gathered in this article were 
obtained by interviewing 120 beginning 
office workers and 22 employers from the 
greater Cincinnati, Ohio, and the greater 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, areas. The 120 
beginning office workers were graduates of 
42 high schools and had no more than four 
months of work experience. These 120 be- 
ginning office workers were employed by 
36 companies whose total number of office 
workers ranged from a high of 7,000 to a low 
of one — a one-girl office. The 22 employers 
interviewed were from different types and 
sizes of companies which employed from a 
high of 7,000 to a low of 25 office workers in 
number. 

In order to establish uniformity in the 
questions asked, an employee interview guide 
was used to interview the beginning office 
workers and an employer interview guide 
was used to interview the employers. The 
final forms of both interview guides were 
constructed to include two main topics: 
“Problems of Beginning Office Workers in 
Obtaining Jobs” and “Problems of Beginning 
Office Workers in Holding Jobs.” 

Listed in the following paragraphs in 
summary form are the responses of em- 
ployees and employers concerning problems 
of beginning workers. Employees and em- 
ployers in general were in agreement as to 
the nature of the problems of beginning office 
workers. It should be mentioned that the 
employers’ answers concerning problems of 
beginning office workers were approximate 
rather than specific since they were given in 
terms of beginning office workers in general. 





Problems of Beginning 
Office Workers 


by FRANK E. LIGUORI, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A summary of a thesis submitted by Mr. Liguori to the 
University of Pittsburgh in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
points out the shortcomings of people seeking positions, as 
well as those already on the job. The article gives us an in- 
sight as to how we can better equip the student for future 
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positions. 


RESPONSES OF EMPLOYEES 


Locating Job Opportunities. Slightly more 
than a third of the workers interviewed ob- 
tained office positions on their first job appli- 
cation. A fifth of them found employment 
on the second job application, and almost a 
third had to make four, five, or six job ap- 
plications before obtaining positions. 

A large number of the beginning office 
workers did not know the techniques of 
obtaining job leads, and when making appli- 
cations had not learned the name of the 
person to whom the application was to be 
made. A fifth of them did not know the kind 
of job for which to look, the method of mak- 
ing the initial contact, or the functions of 
employment agencies. 

More than a third of the workers obtained 
their job leads from the high school, and 
a fifth found employment by direct appli- 
cation to the company without the help of 
the high school. Employment agencies were 
used by 12 per cent of the workers, and the 
same number obtained their job leads 
through friends already working for the 
company. 

A fourth of the workers were working at 
jobs in which they were not interested, or 
for which they felt they were not suited 
temperamentally. A third of them felt that 
the job they had selected was one for which 
they had not been trained. 

The Job Application Blank. More than 
half of the beginning workers did not feel well 
orientated with respect to completing appli- 
cation blanks and had not studied a sample 
application blank recently. A fifth of them 
found parts of the application blank difficult 
to understand and a third thought that appli- 
cation blanks asked too many irrelevant 
questions. 
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The Job Interview. A majority of the be- 
ginning workers applied for employment in 
person; only 17 per cent of them telephoned 
in advance for an interview. Twenty-eight 
per cent failed to go to the interview alone. 
Most of them were asked to furnish school 
and casual work information; however, a 
majority were unprepared to furnish this in- 
formation in complete form. During the 
interview the question of salary was difficult 
for most of the applicants. Half of them were 
unprepared to tell what they had to offer 
the company and why they wanted to work 
for the company. 

Job Reference. Ninety-two per cent of the 
job applicants were required to provide 
references. In general, they gave a wide 
variety of persons as references, but 71 per 
cent did not have complete names and ad- 
dresses and 42 per cent failed to ask per- 
mission before using names of persons as 
references. 

Employment Tests. Approximately a 
fourth of the job applicants had to take 
shorthand, English, spelling, and aptitude 
tests. Approximately a third took typewrit- 
ing and arithmetic tests. Slightly more than 
a fourth thought they had insufficient 
training in shorthand and shorthand tran- 
scription, and slightly less than a fifth 
thought their training in typewriting and 
spelling was insufficient. Approximately 
half did not know in advance they would 
have to take employment tests, and slightly 
more than a third had no previous experi- 
ences with tests similar to the employment 
tests of the company. 

Office Job Aspirations. Contrary to the 
most common aspirations for stenographic 
and secretarial positions, only a fifth of the 
beginners were placed in stenography and 
slightly less than a fifth in positions involv- 
ing each of the following: typewriting, filing, 
general office, and clerical work. 

Instruction for Obtaining Office Employ- 
ment. More than two thirds of the applicants 
had no instruction involving a practice 
interview, a demonstration interview, or 
information concerning salary. Approxi- 
mately half had no instruction regarding 
locating job openings, information to have 
at the interview, interview techniques, what 
to say at the interview, application blanks, 
references, and the letter of application. 

Vocational Counseling. Most of the begin- 
ning workers received some job counseling in 
office practice and shorthand classes, and a 
few in English, typewriting, secretarial 
practice, and clerical practice classes. How- 
ever, half of the beginning workers were not 
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given sufficient help in the school through 
individual or group counseling concerning 
job areas and job requirements. A fourth 
did not have planned educational programs 
leading to the completing of training for the 
jobs they entered, and a fifth had no instruc- 
tion concerning success factors and personal 
qualities necessary for job success. 

Orientation to the Job. Three fifths of the 
beginning workers received job orientation 
from fellow employees and one third re- 
ceived help from supervisors. Three fourths 
of the workers felt a need for more help even 
after the first orientation period. 

Job Skills. Slightly fewer than half of the 
beginning workers had job responsibilities 
involving the use of typewriting, spelling, and 
English. Approximately a fifth used short- 
hand in performing their duties on the job. 
A fifth of them used adding machines, dup- 
licating machines, and arithmetic. Half of 
them used the telephone, and slightly more 
than a third did filing work. Half of those 
using shorthand had difficulty with that 
subject, and most of the workers using other 
skills mentioned above indicated difficulties 
with those skills. 

Attitude toward Work. Approximately a 
fifth of the beginning workers thought their 
work was too difficult, uninteresting, and 
monotonous; a fourth said they had too much 
to do. Fifty-nine per cent were unhappy and 
dissatisfied with their jobs. Approximately 
two thirds of this group wanted another job 
within the company, and one third, with 
another company. 

Personal Relationships. Approximately 
half of the beginning workers were troubled 
by problems stemming from jealousy, re- 
sentment toward superiors, personality 
clashes, and office cliques. Approximately a 
fourth of them indicated difficulties arising 
from the practice of leaving work for others 
to do, from lack of consideration, and from 
unauthorized supervision by fellow em- 
ployees. 

Personal Qualities. A large number of 
beginners attributed their problems to lack 
of tact, sensitivity to criticism, discourteous- 
ness, and lack of self-confidence. Approxi- 
mately a fourth of them blamed their diffi- 
culties on lack of common sense, lack of 
initiative, carelessness, and laziness. 

Approximately two fifths of the workers 
felt that problems arose from personal-work 
qualities involving lack of interest in work, 
personal telephone calls, and clock watching. 
A fourth of them thought their difficulties 
could be traced to inaccurate work, frequent 
visits to the washroom, excessive tardiness, 
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and attention to outside things. A fifth of 
. them admitted their problems were caused 
by lack of dependability, poor speaking 
voice, lack of office etiquette, flirting, use of 
bad language, and not doing a day’s work 
for a day’s pay. 

Approximately one fifth of the beginners 
said their problems were concerned with 
improper clothing, untidiness about their 
clothing, and inappropriate hairstyling. 

Office Environment. Sixteen per cent of the 
office workers indicated that their office 
equipment was old and out of date. Slightly 
fewer than 10 per cent were dissatisfied with 
the starting time, lunch hour, Saturday work, 
and quitting time. More than a fourth found 
fault with the ventilation; and slightly more 
than a tenth thought poor light and poor 
arrangement of files and desks caused. diffi- 
culties in their offices. 


RESPONSES OF EMPLOYERS 


Locating Job Opportunities. Approxi- 
mately half of the employers reported that 
applicants did not know the kind of jobs for 
which to look, the names of the persons they 
had to see when applying for jobs, how to 
make the initial contact, and how to obtain 
job leads. 

Two fifths of the employers stated that 
applicants did not select jobs for which they 
had been trained. Slightly fewer than half 
said that beginning workers were not suited 
temperamentally for their jobs; and one 
sixth felt beginning workers did not select 
jobs for which there was an employment 
demand or jobs in which they were interested. 

The Job Application Blank. Forty-one per 
cent of the employers said beginning appli- 
cants were not well orientated with respect 
to completing application blanks, and 59 per 
cent said there were parts of the application 
blanks which the applicants found especially 
difficult to understand. Slightly fewer than 
a third indicated the employees did not know 
the type of information the typical applica- 
tion blank asks. 

The Job Interview. A third of the em- 
ployers gave two interviews and a third, 
three interviews. The remainder gave either 
one or four interviews. A majority of the 
employers said beginning office workers made 
their initial contact with the company in 
person; 9 per cent said the beginning appli- 
cants made a telephone call in advance of the 
application, and 5 per cent, that the begin- 
ning applicants wrote a letter of application. 

Most of the employers asked applicants 
for school records, casual employment in- 
formation, and personal background in- 
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formation. However, a majority of the 
employers said the applicants did not have 
the desired information in complete form. 
Half of the employers said the beginning 
applicants had difficulty with the question of 
salary; and four fifths of them said the 
applicants did not know what they had to 
offer the company or why they wanted to 
work for the company. 

Job References. All the employers indi- 
cated that they asked applicants to furnish 
references, but two thirds of them thought 
the applicants had not asked permission of 
persons before using their names. Half of 
them said that applicants did not have the 
complete names and addresses of these 
references. Employers were interested 
primarily in part-time employers, high school 
principals, and business education teachers 
as references. 

Employment Tests. Approximately three 
fourths of the employers gave shorthand, 
typewriting, and intelligence tests, while 
slightly more than half gave shorthand tran- 
scription, arithmetic, and aptitude tests. 
Seventy-one per cent of the employers felt 
the high school graduates had insufficient 
training in shorthand and half of them 
criticized training of the typing of business 
letters and also in arithmetic. Half of them 
said the typewriting training of applicants 
was insufficient, and all the employers said 
training in tabulation work and office ma- 
chines was not satisfactory. Of the 45 per 
cent who gave spelling tests, three fourths 
were dissatisfied with spelling of applicants. 

Half of the employers stated that appli- 
cants did not know in advance that they were 
to take employment tests, and slightly more 
than a fourth thought applicants had no 
previous similar test experience. 

Office Job Aspirations. Contrary to the 
job aspirations of applicants for stenographic 
and secretarial positions, half of the em- 
ployers hired graduates primarily for general 
clerical work, and approximately a fourth, for 
typewriting. 

Instruction for Obtaining Office Employ- 
ment. A majority of the employers thought 
applicants did not have sufficient instruction 
dealing with interview techniques, the letter 
of application, locating job openings, what 
to say at the interview, information to have 
at the interview, what to say about minimum 
or maximum salary, and job references. 
Three fourths of the employers felt their 
applicants had not seen a film dealing with 
the interview, had not seen a demonstration 
interview, and had not participated in a 
practice interview. 
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Vocational Counseling. A majority of the 
employers indicated that high school gradu- 
ates did not have sufficient help in school 
through individual or group counseling 
concerning job areas and job requirements or 
instruction in important success factors and 
personal qualities necessary for job suceess. 
Two fifths of them said beginners had no 
planned educational program leading to 
completion of training for the jobs they 
entered. 


Orientation to the Job. Slightly fewer than 
a third of the employers admitted that the 
wrong person taught beginning office workers 
the details of their positions and that their 
beginning workers were not given adequate 
time, information, and training for their new 
jobs. Four fifths of the employers did feel 
that beginning workers needed additional 
help after the early job orientation. 

Job Skills. A majority of employers in- 
dicated that beginning workers encountered 
problems in dictation, letter composition, 
grammar, operation of adding machines and 
the dictaphone, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and arithmetic. Slightly fewer than half 
mentioned that beginners had problems in 
spelling, filing, and use of the telephone. 
More than three fourths indicated that high 
school training’ in all‘areas mentioned was 
insufficient. 


Attitude Toward Work. Fourteen per cent 
of the employers said their beginning workers 
were not happy and satisfied with their posi- 
tions. Of the 68 per cent who indicated their 
workers wanted to change jobs, most said 
the dissatisfied workers wanted another job 
within the same company, and only a few 
said the beginners wanted jobs with another 
company. 

Personal Relationships. Most of the em- 
ployers pointed out that relationship prob- 
lems of their beginning workers stemmed 
primarily from personality clashes, office 
cliques, and jealousy. A number of em- 
ployers said the following caused problems 
for their beginning workers: unauthorized 
supervision by fellow employees, the practice 
of leaving work for others to do, and resent- 
ment toward superiors. 


Personal Qualities. The chief personal 
qualities which most of the employers said 
caused difficulties for their beginning workers 
were: lack of self-confidence, lack of common 
sense, lack of initiative, carelessness, tact- 
lessness, and sensitivity to criticism. Ap- 
proximately a third said inadaptability and 
laziness were unsatisfactory personal quali- 
ties of some of their beginning workers. 
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The chief personal-work qualities which a 
majority of employers mentioned as the 
cause of problems were lack of dependability, 
inaccuracy, lack of office etiquette, use of the 
telephone for personal calls, and tardiness. 

Half of the employers thought beginning 
workers encountered difficulties because of 
improper clothing and the incorrect use of 
facial makeup. 

Office Environment. Nineteen per cent of 
the employers admitted their equipment was 
not in good repair. A slightly greater number 
indicated difficulties due to company over- 
time policy and Saturday work. 

Ventilation was criticized by 14 per cent 
of the employers as cause of difficulties in the 
office. Nine per cent pointed out that light- 
ing, arrangement of files, and acoustics also 
caused problems for office workers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the data reported on the problems of 
beginning office workers it is recommended 
that a closer cooperation between business 
and education’ be established for the purpose 
of providing realistic instruction and practice 
in job getting and job holding. To achieve 
this realistic goal of occupational training, 
the following specific recommendations are 
made: 

1. The high schools should modify their 
course offerings and course content as shown 
to be desirable through follow-up studies of 
graduates and frequent conferences with 
employers to determine what they expect of 
beginning workers. 

2. Counseling should deal adequately with 
such topics as: matching jobs with training, 
methods of obtaining job leads, methods of 
making the initial company contact, taking 
employment interviews, completing applica- 
cation blanks, handling of job references, 
taking employment tests, and basing job 
aspirations on personal interests and abilities. 

3. The high schools should provide each 
graduate with a certificate of employability 
on which would be given areas of competency 
and personal data of interest to employers. 

4. High schools should make available to 
advanced students of typewriting all com- 
mon makes of typewriters which are used 
in the business offices of the community. 

5. High schools should have planned in- 
struction in personality building, good 
grooming, and the development of personal 
qualities necessary for harmonious working 
with others. 

6. Business should have a fair share of 
responsibility for counseling the applicants 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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The Inadequaeies of 
Net-W ords-Per-Minute 
Seoring As a Measuring 
Device 

PROFESSOR OF sucepmaaind. ‘one 


LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
RUSTON, LOUISIANA 





Dr. Irol Whitmore Balsley offers an alternative solution and scoring charts. We have included 
with this article only the first page of the scoring.chart_ for second-semester high school type- 
writing classes. Write to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET for the complete second-semester 
scoring chart and it will be sent to you. The full report is to be published as a monograph entitled, 
“‘4 Study of the Validity of Some Methods of Measuring Straight-Copy Typing Skill,’? by the 
Department of Business and Economic Research, School of Business Administration, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. Publication date is November 1, 1956. It will include 
complete scoring charts for all levels. 


“Net words per minute”’ still remains the 
nost commonly used basis for measuring the 
level of performance on straight-copy typ- 
ing, even though its validity as a measuring 
device has been doubted for many years. 

Nwpm gives teachers, students, and em- 
ployers an erroneous picture of typing skill 
for the following reasons: 

1. The nwpm scoring system assumes that 
the faster a person types, the more quickly he 
makes corrections. A deduction of 10 words 
is made for each error regardless of the speed 
at which a person is typing. The deduction 
of a certain number of words for each error 
from the gross words typed is an attempt to 
compensate for the error and to indicate how 
many words a person would have typed had 
he corrected each error he made. Therefore, 
when the same number of words is deducted 
regardless of the gross rate of typing, the 
assumption is made that the faster a person 
types, the more quickly he makes correc- 
tions. 

For example, if a person were typing at a 
gross speed of 60, he would be typing 10 
words in 10 seconds. Therefore, when a 
deduction of 10 words is made for an error, 
the assumption is that he could make the 
correction in 10 seconds. If a person were 
typing at 40 gwpm, he would be typing 10 
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words in 15 seconds. Thus the assumption 
is that he needs 15 seconds to make a cor- 
rection. Following the same reasoning, a 
person who typed 20 words a minute would 
need 30 seconds to make a correction. In 
other words, a 20-word-per-minute writer is 
being penalized 8 times as much for an error 
as a 60-word-per-minute writer. 

Is it true that the faster a person types, 
the faster he makes corrections? The cor- 
relation between gwpm and speed in cor- 
rection of errors for 282 students was —.34. 
Such a correlation indicates that it would 
be incorrect to assume that the faster a per- 
son typed, the faster he made corrections. 
Nwpm scoring system erroneously penalizes 
the student too much at the lower levels and 
not enough at the higher levels. 

2. The nwpm scoring system assumes that 
the same amount of time is needed to make a 
correction regardless of the amount of training 
a typist has had. A 10-word deduction is 
made for all typists whether they are begin- 
ners or advanced typists. A research study 
has shown that the amount of time needed 
to make a correction in beginning work to be 
considerably more than in advanced work. 
It also reveals a considerable difference be- 
tween time needed to make a correction 
without carbon copy and with carbon copy: 
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Straight-copy rates (figured on nwpm) are 
usually compared with preduction rates 
without any allowance being made for extra 
time needed to make corrections on carbon 
copies. As a result, teachers and students 
alike are aghast over the wide gap between 
straight-copy rate and production rate. 
Actually, if straight-copy rates were com- 
puted according to a system that made 
proper allowance for corrections, the gap 
between straight-copy rates and production 
rates would not be so startling. 

3. The nwpm scoring system usually is used 
with a set maximum number of errors per- 
mitted for a writing to qualify. For instance, 
perhaps a 3-minute writing can have no 
more than 8 errors—1l error a minute; per- 
haps a 5-minute writing can have no more 
than 5 errors to be accepted. The setting 
of a specific maximum number of errors is 
the setting of errors on a time basis (for in- 
stance, 1 error a minute) rather than setting 
on a strokes-typed basis. The use of a time 
basis can result in a paper being thrown out 
that actually has more strokes typed per 
error than one that is accepted. The follow- 
ing figures show how this situation is pos- 
sible: 


No. of Per cent 

Gwpm Errors of Error 
70 6 . 34 
60 5 .33 
50 5 .40 
40 5 .50 


Under the plan of not accepting a paper 
with more than 5 errors on a 5-minute writ- 
ing, the first paper listed would be dis- 


error is practically the same as for the 
second paper and more per error than for 
the third and fourth papers. The unfairness 
of allowing errors on a time basis is readily 
apparent. In order to compare typing 
ability fairly, the same number of errors 
per hundred strokes must be allowed for 
all typists in a given term or course. 

4. The nwpm scoring system tells in effect 
how many words a person typed without error 
in a certain period of time—not how long it 
takes him to make a certain amount of copy 
mailable. If a person typed 300 words in 5 
minutes and made 6 errors, his net words 
would be 240 (300— 60=240). In other 
words, it is the equivalent of saying that 
he actually would have typed 240 words in 
that 5 minutes if he had been required to 
correct his errors. His nwpm is 48. 

On the other hand, in the office situation 
the stenographer’s production rate would 
have been determined by how long it took 
him to correct the errors he made while 
typing the 300 words. Assume he typed a 
300-word letter in 5 minutes and then dis- 
covered 6 errors. He would correct the 
6 errors and add on to the 5 minutes of 
original typing time the additional time re- 
quired to make the letter mailable. As- 
suming it takes him 1 minute to make the 
corrections (allowing a 10-word deduction 
for each error as for nwpm scoring) his 
mailable-words-per-minute rate would be 50 
(300 + 6). In other words, when deductions 
are made from the timing period, the picture 
is quite different from what it is when time 
needed to make corrections is added to the 
timing period. Making the same allowance 
for errors (10 words per error), the following 


qualified. Actually, the strokes typed per comparison can be made at 60 gwpm: 
ERRORS 
0 1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Nwpm 60 58 56 54 52 50 48 46 44 42 40 

Deductions from 

gross wds. made 

for errors 
Nwpm 60 58 56 54 53 51 50 49 47 46 45 


Addition to 
timing period 
made for errors 


The use of the nwpm scoring system, then, 
results in an inaccurate measure of a typist’s 
level of performance and should not be used. 
In its place, a scoring system that allows 
every typist the same number of errors per 
hundred strokes and one that is based on 
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the time needed to make a correction should 
be used. 

A scoring chart for second-semester high 
school typewriting students on the basis of 
time consumed to produce mailable copy is 
shown on page 61. 
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Practical Erasing—Do We 


Really Teach It? 


by ROBERT A. RISTAU, MONONA GROVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Erasing technique can be an 
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important part of our type- 


writing course. Mr. Ristau gives us some good points on how 
to teach erasing. 


There seems to be general agreement among 
business teachers that erasing has a very 
important part to play in the typewriting 
course. If this is true, it would therefore 
follow that erasing also deserves some special 
attention as far as the teaching of it is con- 
cerned. The erasing skill, to be most effec- 
tive and of greatest value, must be really~ 
taught and learned in a practical way. 


In the second semester of our first-year 
typewriting course, there appears an ex- 
cellent point at which to bring in the eraser 
from a “practical” standpoint. The typing 
of business letters is an important applica- 
tion of the typewriting skill, and the first- 
year students are usually exposed to the 
relatively simple form letter. After typing 
several of these letters, our typists find that 
they are able to turn out rather good “‘mail- 
able” letters in a short period of time. (For 
mailability, letters must be typed without 
error in form and with no more than three 
typing errors. Our students actually like 
the “mailability” idea and type with a high 
degree of accuracy.) 


At this time, an announcement is made 
that “next week” we shall begin erasing and 
correcting errors. This will make our letters 
really “mailable.” Everyone is encouraged 
to secure an eraser and to have it ready for 
the forthcoming class. A good quality eraser 
is displayed and its features explained. It is 
important that each typist has his own eraser 
when the day for erasing arrives. Good work 
habits should be developed from the outset. 


In order to teach erasing adequately, we 
must devote considerable class time to it. 
About 30 minutes of the period can be used 
profitably for demonstration and application” 
of proper erasing techniques. Here is a 
procedure that has proved effective for me: 

After a quick check to see that each typist 
has an eraser, erasers are placed in a proper 
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position beside the typewriter so that they 
will be ready when needed. After brief 
warming-up exercises, we take some time 
to comment on erasing a typewritten letter 
outline: a circular motion must be employed 
to do a good job; the pressure should be 
very light; the effort should be continuous 
until the outline gradually begins to fade 
away; all erasures do not require exactly 
the same application of the erasing tech- 
nique; the grade of paper used affects the 
success of the erasure. 

A word is written on the chalk board and, 
as an explanation is given, the chalk eraser 
is employed to illustrate proper erasing 
technique. Following this, a word is printed 
three times on the board—it is a simple word 
that the students can type without errors 
(e.g., hold hold hold). The first correction 
is a simple one; successive corrections be- 
come more difficult. The first exercise 
changes the “h” in the first word to “b”. 
The students understand that since the letter 
to be typed over the erased outline will be of 
similar size and shape, a large portion of the 
outline erased will be covered and need not 
be totally eradicated from the paper. All 
carriages are then moved to the extreme left, 
and the first erasing exercise is underway. 
The comments that follow are interesting, 
sometimes amusing. Emphasis is placed on 
light, easy pressure and circular motions of 
the eraser — “‘no holes in the paper, please.” 
When this has been given ample time, we 
contrast this exercise with a more difficult 
one — changing the second word to “old,” 
completely eradicating the “h.” Now the 
student learns dramatically the contrast 
between an easy and a difficult erasure. 
Then, for further contrast, the last word is 
changed to “‘hole’’ — the “‘d” is erased and 
replaced with an “e,”’ this time only part of 
the erased outline will be covered. This is a 
correction of “intermediate” difficulty. 
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When these three exercises are concluded, 
again a word is printed three times on the 
‘ board and typed by the students (e.g., tell 
tell tell). Just as the class is finishing the 
typing of the last word, the teacher exclaims 
suspiciously that a mistake has been made: 


“The last word should have been ‘till.’ Ob 
well, students, make the necessary change.” 
(The class seems to get a “kick” out of this 
little innovation.) Then we change the first 
word to “‘fell’’ — this correction usually goes 
quite well. Then we change the second word 
to “fill” — and, after it is corrected, we 
discover that again a mistake has been made 
and the word should have been “‘sell’’; so, 
we must erase and correct our correction. 
This really takes patience and skill, but a 
fairly respectable job can be done. The class 
is told that some people actually have to 
make corrections of their corrections. 

The students are also impressed with the 
fact that it is important to keep the typed 
page looking neat, free from smears and 
smudges. This represents another phase of 
the erasing problem. 

Further exercises are desirable here, time 
permitting. If this should conclude the 
erasing demonstrations, then the practice 
papers are handed in and a simple business 
letter is assigned to be typed “without er- 
ror’ — improper erasures are considered 
errors. The follow-up exercise is very impor- 
tant. 

Further correcting exercises can be given 
profitably, and they should include some 
‘“‘spreading” «ad ‘crowding’ work along 
with the erasing. We type this sentence: 
“Will Jack buy it?” Then we change the 
word “Jack” to “Ray,” employing the back 
space key or space bar. This takes some 
additional explaining and demonstrating on 
the board. Showing the correction as it will 
appear “spread out” in the space left by the 
erasure is an excellent device, and it gives 
the students a good picture of their real task. 
The students need to practice this several 
times, retyping the sentence when necessary. 
Those who feel that they are experiencing 
good success here can go one step further and 
attempt to change the word “Jack” to “he’’. 
When this has received adequate treatment, 
we type “Will she see it?”’; the change is 
“she” to “‘they.” The same type of explana- 
tion, demonstration, and application for 
“crowding” follows. 

When our students are ready to begin 
some other typing work, the follow-up prob- 
lem concludes the erasing exercise. 

On the following day, a brief review of the 
whole erasing procedure is desirable. If time 
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should permit, it might be interesting to go 
through the entire exercise again, to observe 
contrasts between recent papers, and the 
first day’s papers. 

Practice papers handed in should be in- 
spected by the teacher. All papers may not 
measure up to the standards desired. Yet, 
it is usually gratifying to note evidence of 
really good erasing techniques as successive 
business letters assigned are handed in. 

In this entire process, the students’ eager- 
ness to erase is “conditioned.”’ They sense 
the privilege of erasing and correcting an 
error. The erasing technique should be 
taught and learned as carefully as other 
techniques involved in the development of 
the typewriting skill. Our students can 
learn practical erasing — do yours? 





TYPEWRITING 
~~. TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS 


Second Edition 
by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in 
this book. Each lesson includes a 
warm-up drill, a 15-minute timed 
writing, and a follow-up exercise. 

This book is really two books in 
one. It provides 15-minute timed 
writings, but each lesson also de- 
velops special drills and techniques. 
For schools that have been wanting 

- straight copy for supplementary 
purposes, here is more than the 
answer to that need. While your 
students are working on straight 
copy, they will be learning some- 
thing extra. It isa supplement that 
can be used with any textbook. 

The discussions in the timed 
writings cover such topics as proper 
form, proper position, rhythm, con- 
centration, layout, short cuts, re- 
laxation, and numerous other valu- 
able topics. 


List price, $1.08. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The Inadequacies of N.W.P.M. 


“~~ 


(Continued from page 57) 
Without With 
No. of Course Carbon Carbon 
Cases Level Copy Copy 
866 2d sem. high school 26.0 seconds 37.0 seconds 
245 4th sem. high school 21.0 seconds $1.0 seconds 
376 1st sem. college 22.0 seconds 83.0 seconds 
283 2d qtr. college 21.5 seconds 82.5 seconds 
526 2d sem. college 19.0 seconds 28 0 seconds 
181 $d qtr. college 19.0 seconds 29.0 seconds 








Problems of Beginning Office Workers , 


(Continued from page 55) 


for work, such counseling to be given during 
the employment interview or whenever 
screening takes place, and also preiodically 
during the worker’s employment. 

7. Business should have close contact with 
the high schools in order that it may have a 
fair opportunity to select future office 
workers. In addition, business should inform 
the high schools of positions available to 
beginning workers and information concern- 
ing qualifications for such positions. 

8. Business should have active personnel 
relations departments so that management 
might know each worker. Such personnel 
relations departments should conduct peri- 
odic conferences with each worker in order to 


detect and remedy possible unhappiness, 
dissatisfactions, and job difficulties. One of 
the important tasks of the personnel relations 
departments might be to study environment 
conditions under which employees work to 
determine whether or not they have any 
effect upon the workers’ problems. 

9. Business should give business education 
teachers the opportunity to learn and supple- 
ment their knowledge of office work by hiring 
them for summer work, by encouraging visits 
to the office, by participating in education 
conferences, and by using all other means of 
contact that might provide a better under- 
standing of the training and placement of 
beginning office workers. 





At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 
purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 

EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3 .00 
WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 

COUNTING by Andruss 3.00 
GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 

Dame and Brinkman 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 

WRITING by Lamb 3.00 
METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 

CATION by Harms 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 

HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 3.00 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 

EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3.00 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 

by Boynton 3.00 
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COMPETENCE ON THE } 


JOB 





SECRETARIAL 





CORRELATING 
MATERIAL 


@ Workbook—includes forms 
for all problems 


@ Tests—twelve objective 
achievement tests and 
two examinations 


@ Filing Practice—FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
correlates with textbook 
material 


@ Manual— provides answers 
and teaching suggestions 


@ Other Related Materials— 
special materials covering 
payroll records, office 
typing practice, machines 
courses, and penmanship 
are available. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges 
the gap from the classroom learning situation to the 
practical office working situation. It places a final em- 
phasis on each important skill and knowledge and re- 
quires the student to go through certain experiences and 
develop individual job competence as well as general 


vocational understanding and competence. 


The subject matter and the emphasis in SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE are determined by surveys that dis- 
close the vocational performance requirements of 
stenographers, secretaries, and general office clerks — 
both in business and in government offices. It will place 
at the mental fingertips of your students the skills and 
knowledge needed on the first job, but it goes further; it 
provides the plus values in skills and knowledge that are 


needed for promotions to higher jobs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Dr. Albert C. Fries has been appointed 
chairman of the Division of Business, Chico 
State College, Chico, California, to take the 
place of Dr. John R. Smale, who is returning 
to full-time teaching as professor of eco- 
nomics. 

For the past four years Dr. Fries has 
served as chairman of the Departments of 
Office Administration and Business Educa- 
tion at the University of Southern California. 
He previously held a similar position at 
Northwestern University and has also taught 
at New York University, Montclair (New 
Jersey) State Teachers College, and Illinois 
State Normal University. Dr. Fries is a past 
president of the United Business Education 
Association and has been active in business 
education as an author, lecturer, and teacher 
for many years. 

Also joining the faculty of the Division of 
Business are the following persons: 

William Coombs, assistant professor of 
business, B.S. and M.B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


New Appointments at 
Chico State College 


Mr. Coombs holds a C.P.A. and has wide 
business experience as a member of an in- 
vestment firm in Los Angeles. He will teach 
in the accounting and business law areas. 

Robert I. Place, assistant professor of 
business, B.S. from Wisconsin State Teachers 
College, Whitewater; M.S. from North- 
western University; doctoral candidate at 
the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Place taught for the past two years at 
San Diego State College, and he was formerly 
on the faculty at Kearney (Nebraska) State 
Teachers College. He will teach in the areas 
of office machines and business education. 

Myles A. Tracy, assistant professor of 
business, B.S. and M.B.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He has done 
additional graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the Claremont Graduate 
School, and is a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Southern California. Mr. Tracy 
has been a member of the business faculty at 
the Pierce Junior College in Canoga Park, 
California. 








Grubbs Receives Doctorate 


Robert L. Grubbs, assistant professor of 
business education and supervisor of student 
teachers at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been granted 
his Doctor of Education degree by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He has a bachelor’s 
and master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Grubbs’ dissertation is ‘““The 
Relationship Between Speed of Visual Per- 
ception and Basic Skills in Typewriting.” 
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Prior to joining the staff of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Dr. Grubbs taught at Bald- 
win High School, Whitehall, Pennsylvania, 
and Pennsylvania State University Techni- 
cal Institute, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 
While in the service he taught in the Quarter- 
master School, Fort Lee, Virginia. 

Dr. Grubbs is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Kappa Phi Kappa, and Delta Delta 
Lambda. 
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Dr. Baldwin, New Director 
at Simmons College 


Dr. Woodrow W. Bald- 
win has been named di- 
rector of the Simmons 
College School of Busi- 
ness, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, effective July 1. 
Dr. Baldwin, who was as- 
sistant professor of busi- 
ness education and office 
management at the Uni- 
versity of California, 
Los Angeles, received his 
bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Okla- 
homa in 1942, and his 
master’s degree and Doc- 
tor of Education degree 
from the University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

In addition to teaching at U.C.L.A., 
Dr. Baldwin has been a consultant for 
various business concerns, among them 
Lockheed Aircraft Company, 20th Century- 
Fox Studios, American Institute of Banking, 
the Culver City Schools, and others in both 
New York and Los Angeles. 

A well-known lecturer in the business field, 
Dr. Baldwin is a contributor to various pro- 
fessional magazines. He is also active in 
several professional organizations and is 
now president of the Los Angeles chapter of 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion. 














Dr. Baldwin 


Social Security Teaching Kit 


The Social Security Administration has 
developed for teaching purposes a complete 
kit of teaching materials that will be fur- 
nished without charge to any interested 
teacher. A pamphlet of basic information 
will be furnished in sufficient quantity for all 
students. The pamphlet includes some prob- 
lems. The material for the teacher includes 
a complete set of literature and three large 
wall charts. 

This material is available through your 
nearest Social Security Office. 





Miller Receives Doctorate 


The Graduate Division of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, will officially 
confer the degree of Doctor of Education on 
Alwin V. Miller at its next graduation. 
Mr. Miller completed the requirements for 
the Ed.D. degree on July 31, 1956. His dis- 
sertation topic was “A Critical Study of 
Selected Curricular and Administrative Prac- 
tices in Business Education in the Public 
High Schools of Oregon.” Dr. S. J. Wanous 
was his sponsor. 

Mr. Miller graduated from Arkansas Poly- 
technic College with a certificate in agricul- 
ture. He then attended the University of 
Arkansas, where his major was pre-law and 
law. After serving in the U. S. Air Force, 
Mr. Miller attended the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, where he received his 
B.S. degree in Office Management in 1947 
and his M.Ed. degree in 1948. 

Mr. Miller held the position of instructor 
in commerce at Chico State College, Chico, 
California, before he accepted the position 
of chairman of the Business Education 
Department at Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Ashland, Oregon. He is presently 
an associate professor in secretarial science 
in addition to his chairmanship duties at 
Southern Oregon College. 

He is an active member of Phi Delta 
Kappa; Medford Chapter, National Office 
Management Association; and has just com- 
pleted a term on the National Commission 
on Selective Teacher Recruitment. 


’ Doctorate for W. W. Ward 


William W. Ward, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, has been 
granted the degree of Doctor of Education 
from the University of Oklahoma in Norman. 
The title of Dr. Ward’s thesis is “An Evalu- 
ation of the Business Education Program at 
Southwestern State College.” 

Dr. Ward received his bachelor’s degree 
from Southwestern State College and his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Oklahoma. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. eS is suitable for a 
shert course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the 
tuled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been prom the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 


information needed for indexing, and 
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Dr. Merrill Retires 


On July 1, Dr. Karl G. 
Merrill retired after 
thirty-six years of service 
on the staff of Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. He also com- 
pleted fifty-two years of 
teaching. 

Dr. Merrill is a gradu- 
ate of Ferris Institute. 
After gaining teaching 
experience, he joined the 
staff as head of the Ac- 
counting Department of 
Ferris Institute in 1920. 
He was made dean of the 
Commerce Division in 
1937 and vice-president in 1941. He con- 
tinued to teach after being appointed vice- 
president. 

Dr. Merrill obtained his bachelor’s degree 
from Michigan Normal College and his 
master’s degree from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. In 1944 he was awarded an honorary 
doctor’s degree by Ferris Institute. 

He is a member of the Michigan Academy 
of Science Arts and Letters, National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, American Ac- 
counting Association, National Business 
Teachers Association, Michigan Business 
Education Association, and many other pro- 
fessional organizations. 














Dr. Merrill 


Dr. Atkinson Retires 


Dr. E. W. Atkinson, chairman of the 
Division of Business at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California, has submitted 
his resignation, effective August 1, 1956. 
He has been replaced by Dr. Milburn D. 
Wright, professor of marketing, and member 
of the faculty since 1939. Dr. Atkinson 
plans to retire from active college teaching 
in February, 1957, after an outstanding 
career of forty years of business education 
work. 

Dr. Atkinson went to San Jose College in 
1934. He formerly taught in State Colleges 
at Maryville, Missouri, and Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. He taught in one of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, high schools for eight years 
and in Minnesota high schools and private 
schools for six years. He has taught summer 
sessions at Duquesne University, University 
of Pittsburgh, Syracuse University, Ohio 
State University, and Stanford University. 
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Between his master’s degree in vocational 
education and his doctor’s degree in business 
administration, he attended New York Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, and Harvard 
University. 

Dr. Atkinson has been active in educa- 
tional associations, having been president 
of the Minnesota State Business Educators 
Association, Pennsylvania State Business 
Educators Association, and the Arizona 
State Business Educators before going to 
San Jose. While at San Jose he has been 
president of the local chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. 


Dr. Wright, New Chairman 
at San Jose State 


Dr. Milburn D. Wright has replaced 
Dr. Earl W. Atkinson as chairman of the 
Division of Business at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California. Dr. Wright’s 
appointment became effective August 1, 
1956. Dr. Atkinson submitted his resigna- 
tion with the intention of retiring in Febru- 
ary, 1957. 

Dr. Wright has been professor of mar- 
keting and a member of the faculty at San 
Jose since 1939. He received his A.B. degree 
at Fresno State College in 1931, his M.S. in 
Business Administration at the University 
of California in 1936, and his Ed.D. degree 
at the University of California in 1947. 
Dr. Wright has been a teacher in the Cali- 
fornia schools since 1932, having taught at 
Madera Union High School, Fresno Techni- 
cal High School and Junior College before 
going to San Jose. 

Dr. Wright served as a member of the 
survey staffs of the Richmond, Hayward, 
and Redwood City, California, schools; is a 
former member of the Professional Advisory 
Committee of the California Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education; and served as chairman of 
the California Council of Vocational Asso- 
ciations. He is also a past president of the 
California Business Education Association. 





FALL CONTEST 
SCHEDULE 


See page &4. 
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A NEW 5th Edition 












* INTERESTINGLY WRITTEN 
* LOGICALLY ARRANGED 


* TWO-COLUMN PRESENTATION OF TEXT 
MATERIAL 


® CAREFULLY SELECTED MAPS 


* AVAILABLE WITH A WORKBOOK, ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS, AND A COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


* ESPECIALLY APPEALING TO THE WORLD- 
MINDED HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH OF TODAY 


WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 
By Pounds and Cooper 

















WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, integrates the economic, political, and 
regional geography of the world and sets it against the background of physical 
geography that nature provides. Emphasis is placed on what man does in the 
various regions of the world when confronted with prevailing physical condi- 
tions of climate and soil. The student is encouraged to weigh also the influence 
of topography and transportation, of natural resources, and_of labor supply and 
popular demand upon man’s economic activities 
throughout the world. 


Major attention is given to the regional study of the 
United States, but a logical, comprehensive coverage 
is also provided of the other countries of the world and 
their contributions to man’s economic needs. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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A, J. Ross, Monroe, Educational 
Director, Succeeds R. D. Bryan 














A. ROSS R. BRYAN 


Appointment of Allan J. Ross as educa- 
tional director of the Monroe Calculating 
Company has been announced by F. R. 
Sullivan. He succeeds R. D. Bryan, who 
retired from the Monroe Company May 31 
of this year, and is now an educational con- 
sultant. 


Mr. Ross brings to his post experience in 
both the educational and selling fields. He 
received his B.S. degree from the University 
of Michigan, where he taught briefly. For 
two years he taught mathematics at the 
University of California, while doing gradu- 
ate work there. 


In February, 1950, he joined the Monroe 
Company as a salesman in San Francisco, 
and has made the Monroe High Point Club 
that company’s organization for leading 
salesmen. 


Ridgely D. Bryan had been with the 
Monroe Company for thirty-two years, 
most of them devoted to the promotion of the 
use of mechanical figuring equipment in 
schools. He has been responsible for most of 
the school instructional materials published 
by the Monroe Company. 


Mr. Bryan’s work with schools has won 
for him nationwide recognition over the 
years, and he is an acknowledged authority 
in his field. 


Mississippi Conference 


Frances Reck, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, president of the Missis- 
sippi Business Education Association, has 
announced that the fall meeting will be held 
at East Central Junior College, Decatur, 
Mississippi, on Saturday, October 20. 

The theme of the program will be “It’s 
Easy,” and will be highlighted with a talk 
by H. D. Braddy, manager, Electric Type- 
writer Division, International Business Ma- 
chines, Jackson, entitled “It’s Easy to Go 
Modern.” Later in the day plans are for 
Stella Pajunas to give a demonstration of 
the “Right Touch in Typewriting.” 


New Appointment for Liles 


Dr. Parker Liles has 
been appointed the new 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, 
Atlanta. He was super- 
visor of business edu- 
cation, Atlanta City 
Schools, for the past nine 
years. He began his busi- 
ness teaching career in 
Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, in 1928. 

Dr. Liles is a graduate 
of Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, and received his master’s 
degree and Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Kentucky. He has taught in the summer 
schools of the University of Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College, San Francisco 
State College, and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

In addition, Dr. Liles is past president of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, immediate past president of the Atlanta 
Chapter of the National Office Management 
Association, and is currently president of the 
Administrators’ Division of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 





Dr. Liles 





List price $1.20. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic 
skills and aptitudes that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It 
is designed to help students pass civil service examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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California Resolutions 


Besides the resolution commending the 
planners of the 1956 convention, there were 
four other resolutions passed by the Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association at the 
meeting in March. These resolutions are as 
follows: v 


RESOLUTION I 


WHEREAS, business education accepts 
the responsibility of preparing students for 
business life, and 

WHEREAS, our business system has at- 
tained a proficiency the world has never 
before known, and 

WHEREAS, the maintenance of our 
standard of living is dependent upon an 
atmosphere conducive to sound business 
relationships; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 


the California Business Education Associa- ~ 


tion encourage further emphasis in schools 
upon the teaching of the advantages of our 
American free enterprise system. 


RESOLUTION II 


WHEREAS, business education is an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum, and 

WHEREAS, sound business education 
programs require adequate supervision and 
coordination, and 

WHEREAS, the demands for the im- 
provement and the extension of business 
education are likely to become even greater 
in the future; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion recommend the appointment of addi- 
tional Supervisors of Business Education in 
city and county school districts in California. 


RESOLUTION III 


WHEREAS, many opportunities exist for 
placement of students in retailing, mer- 
chandising, and selling positions, and 

WHEREAS, courses in merchandising and 
selling are offered in fewer than 25% of 
California high schools, and 

WHEREAS, business opportunities in this 
area will become even greater in the future; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion encourage high schools to provide the 
appropriate course work to prepare students 
with the necessary vocational training in 
merchandising and the general sales areas. 
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RESOLUTION IV 


WHEREAS, business educators have the 
opportunity to work with a high percentage 
of students in terminal courses, and 

WHEREAS, business educators in these 
terminal courses are in an excellent position 
to carry on vocational guidance work, and 

WHEREAS, proper counseling and guid- 
ance along vocational lines in the various 
phases of commercial work is an absolute 
necessity in order to fully utilize our nation’s 
youthful manpower; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
the California Business Education Associa- 
tion actively encourage school administrators 
and guidance personnel to utilize the services 
of business educators in a counseling ca- 
pacity. 


Promotions in Baltimore 


Announcement has been made by E. Dun- 
can Hyde, supervisor of business education 
for the city of Baltimore, of the following 
promotions within the Baltimore School 
System: 

Elmer K. Grove, teacher at Southern 
High School, to department head in the 
same school. 

Merrill B. Kalb, teacher at Patterson 
Park High School, to department head in 
the same school. 

Dr. Edward H. Goldstein, department 
head at Forest Park High School, to special 
assistant to the principal of Garrison Junior 
High School. 

Carroll S. Rankin from the staff of Balti- 
more Junior College to special assistant of 
the superintendent of schools. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at the 
Sherwyn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on November 2 and 3. 

The main speakers on the program this 
year are: Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair; and Mrs. Madeline Strony, 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Helen L. Widener, Bellefield Girls’ Vo- 
cational High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, is president of the association. 
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Doctorate for Pallone 





Annéuncement has 
been made by Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 
University Park, that 
Joseph J. Pallone, prin- 
cipal of Arnold High 
School, Arnold, Pennsyl- 
vania, received his Doc- 
tor of Education degree. 
The title of Dr. Pallone’s 
dissertation is “A Survey 
of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania.” 

Prior to his present 
position, Dr. Pallone 
taught at Indiana Uni- 
versity in the U.S. Naval 
Training School and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as well as having held positions in 
business for a number of summers. 

Dr. Pallone holds a B.S. degree from State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and a Master’s degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh. At present he is a member of 
many organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, National Educa- 
tion Association, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, and others. 











J. Pallone 


Farrar Granted Doctorate 


Arthur Farrar, superintendent of the 
Elgin Public Schools, Elgin, Oklahoma, has 
been granted the degree of Doctor of Educa- 
tion by the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. The title of Dr. Farrar’s dissertation is 
“School Budgeting and Financial Accounting 
for Small Independent School Districts in 
Oklahoma.” 

Dr. Farrar has a bachelor’s degree from 
Southwestern State College, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, and a master’s degree from 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley. 

At the present time Dr. Farrar is an active 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon and other busi- 
ness education and school administration 
organizations. 


Virginia Business Education 
Association 


The Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual fall convention in 
Richmond on November 2. The theme for 
the meeting will be “Automation and the 
Business Teacher.” 

The principal speakers will be Mrs. Marion 
Wood, educational consultant for Inter- 
national Business Machines, and Robert 
Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg Publish- 
ing Division of the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Mrs. Wood will address the 
morning session on the topic, “Automation — 
Its Challenge to You.” Mr. Slaughter will 
be the luncheon speaker on the topic, “The 
Business World Looks at Automation.” 

Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, director of the 
School of Business at Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and Mary, 
is president of the Association. Other officers 
include: first vice-president, Sara Anderson 
of Madison College; second vice-president, 
Raymond Bosserman, Woodrow Wilson 
Technical Institute; treasurer, A. Lee Hall, 
of Richmond Professional Institute; secre- 
tary, Margaret Jones of Galax High School. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Convention 


The 1957 convention of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions will be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on February 14, 15, and 16. 
The program is being planned so that all in 
attendance will have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

The theme of the meeting will be “Re- 
search and the Business Teacher.” It will 
be aimed at a critical examination and sum- 
mary of (1) what we know, and (2) what we 
need to know in various areas and phases of 
business education. The following topics will 
be covered: Research in the Secretarial 
Studies, Research in Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Research in Clerical Practice and 
Office Machines, Research in Distributive 
Education, Research in the Social Business 
Subjects, Research in Student Teaching, 
Research in Handling Increased Enroll- 
ments, Curriculum Research for Business 
Teacher Education. 





principles are applied in teaching bookkeeping. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 





THE PSYCHOLOGY AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN OF 
TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


A 16-page booklet, No. C569, will be sent on request without charge to any interested teacher. It shows how psychological 


SOUTH- wseraee PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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South Carolina Meeting 


The eighth annual fall convention of the 
‘South Carolina Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Johnson Hall on the 
Winthrop College Campus, Rock Hill, on 
November 3 at 10:30 a.m. The theme for 
the year as chosen by the Executive Board is 
“Education for Business, to Educate for 
Life.” The 1956 slogan is “Plan, Prepare, 
Progress Professionally.” 

Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix, Taylors, state 
president, announces that Alan C. Lloyd, 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, will be the speaker. 

The Executive Board is comprised of the 
following: Mrs. Hendrix; Caroline McFad- 
den, Fort Mill; Meta Callahan, Greenville; 
Eleanor Patrick, Chester; Mrs. Jewelle C. 
Hollis, Columbia; Dr. Harold Gilbreth, 
Winthrop College; Mrs. Virginia Ellis, 
Columbia; Mrs. Margaret Holliday, Con- 
way; Mrs. Sunne Hudson, University of 
South Carolina; Anita McClimon, Coker 
College; Mrs. Teressa Price, Gilbert; and 
Thelma Gaston, Sumter. 








Michigan Conference 


The fourth annual Northwestern Michi- 
gan Business Education Conference will be 
held at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich- 
igan, on Saturday, November 10. The theme 
of this year’s conference is “Tested Tech- 
niques for Improving Instruction in Secre- 
tarial and General Business Subjects.” 

Speakers for the conference program are 
Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational director, 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; and Dr. William B. Logan, 


College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Mrs. Strony will discuss “Cur- 
rent Practices in the Teaching of Secretarial 
Subjects” and Dr. Logan will present a 
discussion .on “Developing Teaching Aids.” 

The conference will begin with registra- 
tion and coffee at 9:00 A.M. and end with a 
luncheon at 12:45 P.M. Dr. George E. 
Davis, Purdue University, is the luncheon 
speaker. Dr. Davis will present an enter- 
taining talk on “James Whitcomb Riley.” 











Classroom Tested 





FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


ADVERTISING 


5th Edition — By Rowse and Nolan 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING has been used in the classroom through 


three previous editions. 


The text material has been refined and changed to 


make it especially well suited for use in a separate advertising class or as a part 
of a distributive education program. Fundamentals of advertising are presented 
in a simple, direct, and unornamented manner. Highly technical and specialized 
information is avoided. The aim is toward the development of perspective and 
the recognition of good advertising that are important to the business employee. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Accounting Orientation Test, 


High School.Level 


The American Institute of Accountants 
has developed and made available an instru- 
ment to assist with the guidance of students 
who are contemplating careers in accounting 
and business. 


The Accounting Orientation Test, High 
School Level, is a recent addition to a testing 
program which has been sponsored for some 
ten years by the American Institute of 
Accountants. Up to the present time, this 
program has been limited to colleges and 
schools of business and to employers of ac- 
countants. Some of the tests developed for 
use in this program attracted the attention 
of high school counselors so that numerous 
inquiries were received concerning the possi- 
bility of extending the program downward 
to the high school level. These inquiries led 
to the preparation of a test which might be 
suitable for use with high school pupils in 
determining fitness for the field of accounting 
and business. The new test is somewhat 
similar to the Orientation Test used in the 
College Accounting Testing Program, but is 
less difficult. 


Two separate and comparable forms of the 
Accounting Orientation Test, High School 
Level, are available for use. The items in 
these two forms were selected from experi- 
mental materials tried out with a large 
number of high school pupils. The test 
consists of three parts: Vocabulary, Arith- 
metic Reasoning, and Accounting Problems. 

Preliminary norms for the separate part 
scores have been developed as well as for 
total scores on the test. The test requires 
forty minutes of actual working time. It is 
prepared with separate answer sheets for 
either hand or machine scoring so that test 
booklets can be used over again with only 
the answer sheet to be replaced. If desired, 
the test can be administered without sepa- 
rate answer sheets. The test manual gives 
complete instructions for administering and 
scoring the test. 

The test can be used for individual testing 
and guidance or it may be used for testing of 
groups. Provisional norms are printed in the 
test manual to assist with interpretation of 
results. The test is designed primarily for 
high school seniors. It may also be used with 
pupils in the junior year if desired, but at 
present there are norms for seniors only. 

The test is distributed by the project 
office of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, Committee on Development of 
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Accounting Personnel. Discounts are allowed 
on orders for 4 packages or more. The 
following charges are made for the test 
supplies: 
Test Booklets $2.50 per package (includes 
25 tests, manual, 
and fan key) 


1.B.M. Answer Sheets .02 each 
I.B.M. Scoring Stencils .25 each 
Electrographic Pencils .06 each 


Specimen Sets 25 each (includes test, 


manual, and fan 
key) 


Tests may be ordered from the American 
Institute of Accountants, Committee on 
Development of Accounting Personnel, 
21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32, New 
York. 


Patrick Completes Doctorate 


Arthur S. Patrick re- 
ceived his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from 
American University this 
past June. He is cur- 
rently associate professor 
of office management and 
business education and 
in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Office Tech- 
niques and Management 
at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. 
Dr. Patrick’s disserta- 
tion, “An Analysis of the 
Duties and _ Responsi- 
bilities of First-Line Of- 
fice Supervisors in Government,” was com- 
pleted under the guidance of Dr. Lowell H. 
Hattery. 

In addition to being a member of NOMA, 
Dr. Patrick is active in such professional 
organizations as the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Omega Pi, Delta Sigma Pi, and 
Boy Scouts of America. He has written and 
lectured extensively on business subjects and 
is a coauthor of a high school textbook. 

Dr. Patrick has been a member of NOMA 
since 1944. He has served as president of the 
Washington, D. C. chapter and has served 
on the Chapter Board and numerous chapter 
committees. He has served on the National 
Institute Committee as a member and as 
chairman. For the past several years he has 
been active with the NOMA-U.B.E.A. 
Jomt Committee on Business Entrance 
Tests. He was awarded NOMA’s Merit 
Award Key. 





Dr. Patrick 
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THESE CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS ARE 
AVAILABLE: 


® First Semester Workbook 
Units I-V 


® Second-Semester Workbook 
Units VI-XII 


® First-Semester Tests and 
Examination 


® Second-Semester Tests and 
Examination 


® Teachers’ Manual 
(free to teachers) 


® General Business Practice Set 
e —- Budgets and Records 
t 
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Thirty-Fourth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


Hotel George Vanderbilt, Asheville, North Carolina 
November 22-24, 1956 


Convention Theme: “Challenges for Business Education 
in the Next Centennial” 





Mrs. Gladys Johnson, 
Little Rock Central High 
School, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, president of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, has 
announced the following 
plans for the program of 
the annual convention 
for 1956. The other 
officers of the Association 
are: first vice-president, 
Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia; 
second vice-president, 
Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; secretary, Lucy Robinson, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia; treasurer, Vernon Ander- 
son, Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 

The program will be under the direction of 
Harry Huffman, first vice-president of 
S.B.E.A. 

The main convention will open Thursday, 
November 22, with the U.B.E.A. Breakfast. 
At 9:45 a.m. there will be a U.B.E.A. Repre- 
sentative Assembly with Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
presiding. 

The program is as follows: 











Mrs. Johnson 


Wednesday, November 21 
7:00 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
Thursday, November 22 
8:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 


Registration 

8:00 a.m. 

U.B.E.A. Breakfast 

Arrangements: Hollis Guy, executive 


secretary, U.B.E.A. 
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9:45 A.M. 

U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly, 
Southern Regional Meeting 

Presiding: Theodore Yerian, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, president of 
U.B.E.A. 

Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
affiliated associations — Hollis Guy 

. Business Session 
10:30 a.m. 

Official tour of exhibits by the Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 

“Little Theater” — Under the direction of 
Harry Huffman, first vice-president of 
S.B.E.A. and program coordinator. 
(A showing of the latest audio-visual 
aids to be presented all during the day, 
except when scheduled programs are 
being given.) 

(Members of S.B.E.A. and guests are in- 
vited to attend Thanksgiving services 
in the churches of Asheville.) 

2:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

“The First Day with the Electric Type- 
writer” — Special demonstration by 

. I.B.M. Corporation 

4:30 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 

Official Reception for all S.B.E.A. mem- 
bers, guests, and exhibitors 

Hosts: $.B.E.A. Executive Board 

7:00 P.M. 

Fellowship Dinner 

Presiding: Gladys E. Johnson, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Toastmaster: Harry Huffman, first vice- 
president of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: Vernon Anderson, treasurer 
of S.B.E.A. 

Welcome: William P. Warren, local chair- 
man for 1956 S.B.E.A. convention, 
Enka High School, Enka, North Caro- 
lina 

Keynote Address: Theodore Woodward, 
second vice-president of S.B.E.A. 

Title: “Automation and Education” 
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9:15 p.m.—10:15 P.M. 
North Carolina Open Hayse 
Friday, November 23 
7:45 A.M. 
F.B.L.A. Breakfast 
(A cordial invitation is extended to all 
business teachers whether or not they 
sponsor an F.B.L.A. Chapter) 
Presiding: Marguerite Crumley, assistant 
state supervisor of business education, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Program: (To be arranged) 
9:00 a.m. 
Tours 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 23 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Gladys E. Johnson, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Chairman, Theodore Woodward, second 
vice-president of S.B.E.A. 

Invocation: H. M. Tomberlin, principal, 
Enka High School, Enka, North Caro- 
lina 

Greetings: T. C. Roberson, superintend- 
ent, Buncombe County Schools, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina 

Response: Reed Davis, West Virginia In- 
stitute of Technology, Montgomery, 
state representative of S.B.E.A. 

Topic: “The Next Centennial in Business 
Education” 

Speakers: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh; Robert 
E. Slaughter, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City 

Report of Nominating Committee 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 

Friday, November 23 
10:45 aA.M.—-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Ethel Hart, Southern State 
College, Magnolia, Arkansas; assistant 
chairman, Eleanor Brown, Isaac Litton 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee; 
secretary, Nancy Nelson, Chester High 
School, Chester, South Carolina 

“Good Teaching Practices” — Elvin S. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton 

PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 23 
10:45 a.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, R. A. Evans, Evans College of 

Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina; 
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assistant chairman, William F. Patton, 
Tampa College, Tampa, Florida; secre- 
tary, Imogene Morey, Tampa College, 
Tampa, Florida 

“What the Businessman Desires and Ex- 
pects of Office Employees” — C. G. 
Smith, office manager, Tennessee East- 
man Company, Kingsport, Tennessee 

Question and Discussion Period 

Election of Officers 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 23 


10:45 A.M.—12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, James W. Childers, Sunflower 
Junior College, Moorehead, Mississippi; 
assistant chairman, Marguerite Sherrill, 
Brevard College, Brevard, North Caro- 
lina; secretary, Thelma Okerstrom, 
Palm Beach Junior College, Lake Park, 
Florida 

“Relationship of Administration to a Good 
Business Education Department in 
Junior Colleges” — (Speaker to be 
chosen) 

“Improving the Secretarial Training Pro- 
gram in the Junior College” — James E. 
Colbert, professor of business, Coker 
College, Hartsville, South Carolina 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 23 


10:45 a.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Gerald B. Robins, University 
of Georgia, Athens; assistant chairman, 
Kenneth Durr, Northwestern College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana; secretary, 
Nellie Dry, Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina 

“Business Teacher Education: A Look 
into the Future” — Alvin Dickinson, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas 

Panel: Sara Anderson, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; Maxie Lee 
Work, University of Mississippi, Univer- 
sity; John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 23 


12:30 p.m.—2:30 P.M. 

Sponsor: Zeta chapter, University of 
North Carolina, The Woman’s College, 
Greensboro 

Presiding: Vance T. Littlejohn, sponsor 

Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture: J. Gor- 
don Dakins, executive vice-president, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
New York 
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BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 23 


2:30 p.m.—3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Evelyn M. Babb, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; assistant chairman, 
Iraball Jackson, Mississippi College, 
Clinton; secretary, Arthur E. Spurlock, 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky 

“New Adventures in Teaching General 
Business” — Ray G. Price, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL 
MEETING 


Friday, November 23 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, James W. Crews, University of 
Florida, Gainesville; assistant chairman, 
Lawrence Conwill, Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi; secre- 
tary, Frances Reck, Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg 

Topic: “Meeting the Challenge of a 
Clerical Practice Program in the High 
School” 

Panel: Mildred Witten, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Lloyd Gas- 
kins, Great Bridge High School, Great 
Bridge Station, Norfolk, Virginia 

ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 23 


2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Chairman, Euclede Threlkeld, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida; assistant chairman, A. L. 
Walker, state supervisor, Business Edu- 
cation Service, Richmond, Virginia; 
secretary, Mary M. Beard, West Fulton 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia 

Topic: “Supervision for Better Teaching” 

Moderator: D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Panel: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Vance T. Littlejohn, 
The Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; Vernon 
Musselman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 23 
2:30 p.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Moderator: Charles Palmer, Palmer Col- 
lege, Charleston, South Carolina 
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Chairman, R. A. Evans, Evans College of 
Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina; 
secretary, Imogene Morey, Tampa Col- 
lege, Tampa, Florida 

Topic: “What is Desired and Expected of 
the Teacher in Meeting the Challenge of 
Supplying Efficient Office Help?” 

Panel: Mary F. Crump, Jones Business 
College, Jacksonville, Florida; C. C. 
Steed, Steed College of Technology, 
Johnson City, Tennessee; W. D. Ratch- 
ford, Jr., Evans College of Commerce, 
Concord, North Carolina; M. O. Kirk- 
patrick, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, November 23 


3:50 p.M.—5:30 P.M. 

Chairman, Nellie Dry, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Caro- 
lina; assistant chairman, Wilma Smith, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton; secretary, Nancy E. Nelson, Ches- 
ter High School, Chester, South Carolina 

“Practical Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping and Accounting” — Harry 
Finkelman, Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Friday, November 23 


3:50 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 


Chairman, Hollie W. Sharpe, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
assistant chairman, Donald Reese, Delta 
State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi; secretary, Florence Beaver, 
DuPont High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Topic: “Challenges for the Teaching of 
Secretarial Science in the Next Cen- 
tennial”’ 

Moderator: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Mississippi, University 

Panel: Madeline Strony, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York; Irol W. Balsley, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Friday, November 23 


7:00 p.m.—9:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Gladys E. Johnson, president 
of S.B.E.A. 
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Invocation: Fred Basco, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway 

Introductions 

Music 

Address: Dr. James Scott Long, professor, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Title: “Science as It Affects Business 
Education in the Future” 

10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Inaugural Ball 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 24 


7:45 A.M.-8:45 A.M. 
Breakfasts — 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Columbia University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Mississippi 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


GROUP 1— AN HONORS PROGRAM IN 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Vernon A. Musselman, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Consultant: Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 

Reporter: Marguerite Crumley, assistant 
state supervisor, Richmond, Virginia 

Discussants: Alice Cox, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Kentucky; Rena 
Milliken, Union College, Barbourville, 
Kentucky; Richard S. Greene, Washing- 
ton-Lee High School, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia; Harvey L. Coppage, McLean 
High School, McLean, Virginia; Elsie 
Proffitt, Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, Virginia 


GROUP 2— TEACHING BUSINESS 
EDUCATION CLASSES OF STUDENTS 
OF WIDELY VARYING ABILITIES 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Consultant: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Reporter: John Lambert, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond 


October, 1956 


Discussants: 


Basic Business — Berneece Overholtz, 
Northeast High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 


Bookkeeping — Betty Mintz, High 
School, Gastonia, North Carolina 

Shorthand — James White, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina 

Typewriting — Ruby Baxter, High 


School, Grayson, Louisiana 


GROUP 3— EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Parker Liles, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta 

Consultant: Helen Hinkson Greene, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing 

Reporter: Catherine Baker, Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Atlanta 

Discussants: Eleanor Brown, Isaac Litton 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Mary Ellen Smith, Marietta High 
School, Marietta, Georgia; H. D. Willis, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Sue Waddell, High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Ruth 
Carter, Central High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 


GROUP 4— THE PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus 
Consultant and Reporter: Lewis R. Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois, president of N.A.B.T.T.I. 

Discussants: Lelah Brownfield, Alabama 
College, Montevallo; Margaret Bu- 
chanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus; Vance T. Little- 
john, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
S. J. Turille, Madison State College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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GROUP 5— USING RESEARCH IN THE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION CLASSROOM 


Saturday, November 24 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. 


Chairman, Howard M. Norton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Consultant: Mathilde Hardaway, The 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

Reporter: Hulda Erath, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

Discussants: Ruth Brewer, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
Margaret F. Newberry, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Erna Sanders, 
Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; J. C. Hall, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; Frank D. 
Ferguson, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 


GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 24 


10:45 a.m.-12:00 Noon 

Presiding: Gladys E. Johnson, president 
of S.B.E.A. 

Reports of Discussion Groups 

Resumé of Convention Findings — A 
Summation: Frank M. Herndon, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 

Annual Business Meeting 

Presentation of New Officers 

Announcement of 1957 Convention City 

Final Drawing of Prizes 

Adjournment 








Teachers College Breakfast 
at S.B.E.A. 


Columbia University Teachers College 
announces that it will hold its traditional 
get-together breakfast at the Asheville, 
North Carolina, meeting of the Southern 
Business Education Association. The break- 
fast will be held on Saturday morning, 
November 24, at the headquarters’ hotel. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, who recently re- 
turned to Teachers College from an assign- 
ment in Mexico, where he worked with the 
Mexican government on problems relating 
to Mexican industry, will relate some of his 
experiences in Mexico. 

All Columbia Teachers College former stu- 
dents and friends are invited. Make reserva- 
tions at the Reservation Desk. 
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NEW 92-4 Edition 
ALPHABETIC 
_ INDEXING 


by Fisher 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a text- 
book-workbook that can be used for an 
intensive, basic course in indexing or 
for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general busi- 
ness, or Office practice classes. It 
consists of twenty-three simple alpha- 
betic indexing rules, sixteen index- 
ing exercises, seven card-filing jobs, 
and two achievement tests. 


The indexing rules are divided into 
three groups of related names. The 
learning plan for each group con- 
sists of studying brief text presenta- 
tions of alphabetic indexing rules, 
indexing a list of names according to 
the rules presented, and filing a 


number of cards in a realistic filing 
job. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Eastern Business Teachers 
. ~: 
Association 


“Business Education as Vocational and 
General Education” will be the theme of the 
60th annual convention of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, to be held on 
April 18-20, 1957, at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City. 

The convention arrangements have been 
announced by the newly elected president, 
William M. Polishook, director of the De- 
partment of Business Education and as- 
sistant dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, and program direc- 
tor, Emma M. Audesirk, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New 


Jersey. 
. o . 


Forkner to Speak at 
New Jersey State Meeting 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, head of the 
Department of Business Education, Colum- 
bia University Teachers College, New York 
Cit; will be the principal speaker at the 
annu.i meeting of the New Jersey Business 
Education Association, to be held at At- 
lantic City on Friday, November 9. 

Dr. Forkner’s address is entitled “Educa- 
tion — The Architect of the Future.” 


Dr. Polishook Honored 
Dr. William M. Polishook, director of the 


Business Education Department and assist- 
ant dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
been named national chairman of the Office 
Management Extension Courses, a com- 
mittee of the National Office Management 
Association, by Floyd Guillot, international 
president of the organization. 


Honor for Hansen 


Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, chairman of the 
Business Education Department of Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, has 
been elected president of the Tri-City chap- 
ter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 

This chapter, organized last year, includes 
a oo of Greeley, Fort Collins, and Love- 
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Ruth Bosworth 
Granted Doctorate 


Announcement has 
been made by New York 
University that Ruth 
Bosworth, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, has 
received her Ph.D. de- 
gree. The title of Dr. Bos- 
worth’s dissertation is 
“The Changing Func- 
tions of the University 
of Connecticut.” This 
study is an educational 
history of the University 
in that it deals with Uni- 
versity functions from 
the point of view of the 
purposes of the institu- 
tion. 


Dr. Bosworth received her bachelor’s 
degree from Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, and her master’s degree from 
New York University. At the present time 
Dr. Bosworth is assistant professor of secre- 
tarial studies, School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Bosworth is a member of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, Kappa Delta 
Pi, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation, and many other organizations. 





“Dr. Bosworth 


Area Noma Conference 


The eighth annual Office Management 
Conference, jointly sponsored by Area III 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the University of Maryland, will 
be held on November 8 to 10 at the Univer- 
sity’s College Park Campus. The general 
theme of the conference will be “SWAT 
COST” (System with Applied Theory 
Creates Office Saving Tempo). 


There will be five sessions, each consisting 
of a technical presentation followed by 
round-table discussions conducted by ex- 
perienced conference leaders. 


Dr. Arthur S. Patrick, head of the Depart- 
ment of Office Techniques and Management 
at the University of Maryland, is general 
chairman of the conference. Richard F. 
Hamer, office manager of the New Holland 
Machine Division, Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion, and national director of NOMA 
Area III, is working with the committee in 
planning the program. 
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your students for the better 







secretarial positions . . . 


SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES (simpurien) ~ 


Second Edition-By Bowman 





The scientific skill pattern in SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, including 
rhythmic dictation and office-style dictation, will develop a marketable writing 
skill of 120 words per minute. However, it will give your students more than just 
a shorthand writing skill. It provides functional training in the related skills that 


today’s employers want and demand in 





persons getting the better stenographic 
and secretarial positions. These desir- 
able related skills include spelling, word 
usage, punctuation, proofreading, and 


the efficient handling of supplies. 


The teachers’ manual provides a sched- 


ule of assignments, suggestions for 





teaching, a key to the shorthand plates, 


and additional letters for dictation. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economics Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Texas Chapter of 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


The first Texas chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary professional 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
was installed at the University of Houston 
in June. The name of the new chapter is 
Alpha Gamma. 

Forty members were initiated when the 
new chapter was installed in ceremonies held 
at the Ben Milam Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
The installing officers were Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, Gamma Chapter, national pres- 
ident of Delta Pi Epsilon; Dr. Carlos Hay- 
den, Rho Chapter, sponsor of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter; Alfred C. Paul and Mrs. Florence 
Paul, Theta Chapter; and Elizabeth Seufer, 
Tau Chapter. Dr.. Woodward was guest 
speaker at the banquet. 


In addition to the new officers (shown in 
the photo below), other members are: Jane 
S. Blanks, Lionel Chapa, Nan B. Crawford, 
Betty Jean Doughtie, Victor Dunlap, Vir- 
ginia L. Ener, Kathleen Flood, Bessie 
Fortenberry, Eola E. Gunstream, Frances 
Hargis, R. L. Higginbotham, Jack Hill, 
Mildred S. Indo, Kathleen Kernington, 
Alice Jean Lea, Margie Lee LeFevre, Ples 
C. Masten, Nell McAdams, Jean McCain, 
William S. McGraw, Elizabeth Miller, 
Pehlma Moore, Winifred M. O’Hara, Gladys 
W. Reeves, Henry T. Romine, Dorine K. 
Sauls, Addie B. Small, Arthur B. Smith, Jr., 
Walter E. Teague, Dorothy C. Tipton, 
Mabel G. Turk, Lillian L. Warren, Oyce D. 
Whitesell, and Joyce R. Winston. 





New Officers, Alpha Gamma Chapter, D.P.E. 


From left to right: Nelda R. Lawrence, president; Johnie B. Punchard, vice-president; Elizabeth Christian, his- 
torian; Patt Gatlin, corresponding secretary; T. Mason Waldmann, treasurer; Carlos K. Hayden, faculty spon- 
sor. Not shown in the picture: Laura M. Patterson, recording secretary. 








Business Education Conference 
at Northwestern 


The twelfth annual business education 
conference was held at the School of Educa- 
tion of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, recently. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “The Business Teacher Looks at 
the Future.” The morning session was high- 
lighted by a presentation made by Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


October, 1956 


At the afternoon session Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, professor of education, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Montclair, spoke on 
“The Present and Future of Bookkeeping 
and Basic Business.” 

In the late afternoon the conference was 
concluded with a picnic held under the 
auspices of Lambda chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 
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@ who need an inter- beeen 
sive basic review 


FEIN GILIISIA | owe «gs 


with remedial emphasis 
THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 


@ who have a lagging 
interest in grammar 











ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is a workbook-textbook geared to the 
modern student. It is spicy and lively and will appeal especially 
to those students who dislike grammer or who are looking for some- 
thing different and challenging. It is filled with examples and ex- 
ercises based on topics that are popular 
with the average student. A series of 
try-out exercises are provided to pro- 
mote confidence in the student before 
doing a written assignment. 


The author has made most effective use 
of instructive pictorial cartoons to add 
zest and motivation to a sometimes dull 
subject. They help to put across points 
of English that otherwise might be mean- 
ingless or misunderstood. 


Four achievement tests are now available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


ia ~ Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
io New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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N.A.B.T.T.I. Cogperative 


Research Projects 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has appointed a 
special committee to organize cooperative 
research projects among the N.A.B.T.T.I. 
membership. This committee is composed 
of Dr. Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Dr. Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg; and Dr. Paul S. Lomax. 

Dr. Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, will head 
the first research project. This research 
project will determine certain curriculum 
problems, practices, and improvements that 
characterize the field of business teachers for 
secondary schools and higher education. 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, will head a second special 
project to make inquiry on business teacher 
supply and demand. 

Further projects under the leadership of 
the special committee and under the direc- 
tion of future appointees will be announced 
from time to time. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Summer Conference 


The theme of the annual summer con- 
ference at the University of Pittsburgh this 
year was “Visions of Future Business Edu- 
cation.” The program was highlighted by 
“visions” presented by W. Harmon Wilson, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Dr. Raymond W. Morgan, 
assistant principal, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Dr. Gilbert Kahn, 
East Side High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Madeline Strony, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, New York; Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City; Dr. Fred Archer, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; and Dr. Vito Grieco, Westing- 
house Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The program was sponsored by the Busi- 
ness Education Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, with Dr. Robert Grubbs 
and Charles Duncan making the intro- 
ductions. 
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BUSINESS 


By Bell and Abrams 
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A NEW 
1956 


Second Edition 


BEHAVIOR 


Here is a new edition of a popular book. It is designed for all students who are 
preparing to enter or advance in the business world. BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 
is a program of activities centered around personal-relationship situations that 


business presents. 


It covers behavior, personal appearance and grooming, 


techniques employed in business contacts, and a discussion of valuable person- 


ality traits. 


Follow-up activities, practice exercises, case conference problems, 


and projects are provided to give practical applications to the text material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


October, 1956 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1956 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 


American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 


American Business Writing Association 


American Economic Association 


American Finance Association....................2+5- 
American Marketing Association............. a gers 


American Vocational Association..................... 
Annual Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers 


Arizona Education Association 4 


Arkansas Education Association 


Association of University Evening Colleges 


Association of Urban Universities 


Business Teachers’ Association of New York 


Business Teachers’ Club of Metropolitan Detroit 


Catholic Economic Association 


Colorado Education Association... . . 


Connecticut Education Association. .. 


Delaware Business Teachers Association 


Delaware State Education Association................ 
Illinois Education Association 
Divisional Meetings — 

Blackhawk......... 
. . a 
DuPage Valley........ 
East Central...... 


SSSI SLT OT TORT Te 
SE Vea ey eee 
Lake Shore... .. ore acu 


EN. cow oyna ssawleioks bac ews 
aa re ee eee pe 


SEE EEE NS CEE DE EE CN oe 
acto Nee eek oor eke i) ae 
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Oklahoma City, Okla- 


Sa hie eer 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 


Oklahoma City, Okla- 
| Ry Sakae 


Cleveland, Ohio......... 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 
St. Louis, Missouri. ..... 


ee re eee 
ee 
|) eer 
New York City......... 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 
ee rey ee 
Detroit, Michigan....... 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 


er 
Bloomington............ 
III ins coo: arse. ,0- 3 a0 vile 
I ere ° 
CS ee eee 


ESTES SRR sre J 





November 22 


December 27, 28 


December 28, 29 
December 27-29 
December 27-29 
December 27-29 


December 3-7 


November 16, 17 
October 26, 27 

October $31—-November 2 
November 12-15 
November 4, 5 
November 3 

November 16 
December 28, 29 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 


October 26 
October 26 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
December 27-29 


October 12 
October 8 

October 15 
October 12 
October 12 
October 5 

October 26 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 12 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 12 
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ae <@ 
Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





ae 
South Central....... 
Southeastern. ... 
Southern... . 
Western... 


Indiana State Teachers Association 
ati eR A eT se Re aa A 2S kd, Tie 
Southwestern........... 
North Central 
Northeast 


Iowa State Education Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Louisiana Education Association 


Maine Teachers Association 


Maryland State Teachers Association 


Region 6-7... 
Region 8........ 
Region 9 and 13 
Rip i, Lie hk sede av soa Se 
Region 11.... 
TN SS Pe re cee eee ee re weeny ey 
Region 14-15.... 
Region 16-18. . 


Minnesota Business Education Association 


Minnesota Vocational Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association 


National Association & Council of Business Schools 


National Business Teachers Association 


Nebraska State Education Association — 
District 1 
District 2 
District 3 
District 4 
District 5 
District 6 


New England Business College Association 


New England Business Educators Association 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association 


October, 1956 





Springfield......... wa 
Robinson... . 
Carbondale. 

Galesburg. .... 


Indianapolis............ 
Hammond....... 
EG aeee ess 
South Bend.... 
_ RR Seer 


Esa dea Roe 
DIS ii afoot soans 

SET. 
Mattie Creek... ........... 
OS eee 
Be ark wees Me - 
East Lansing........... 
Grand Rapids........... 
eR a otic eha'a aca Gescod 
CR iat wod es cudeee 
it. Coompems........:.... 
i Le 
IES, $. 6.50 ck's wipers 


Minneapolis............ 
re 


San Francisco........... 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Manchester............. 





October 26 
October 19 
October 12 
October 19 
October 12 


October 25, 26 
October 25 
October 25 
October 25 
October 25 


November 1, 2 
November 2 


November 1, 2 
Noveftnber 1, 2 
November 1, 2 
November 1, 2 
November 1, 2 
November 1, 2 
November 1, 2 


November 19-21 
October 4, 5 


October 18-20 


October 31 
October 23 
October 12 
October 12 
October 25 
October 29 
October 16 
October 19 
October 16 
October 19 
October 29 
October 5 

October 1 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
November 7-9 
November 8-10 
December 27-29 


October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 
October 25,'26 
October 25, 26 
October 25, 26 


November 30—December 1 


November 17 


October 18, 19 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
New Jersey Business Education Association............ Aiinntie City. 0... . 5.0: November 9 
New Jersey Education Association.................... pS SS ee November 8-10 
New Mexico Education Association................... Albuquerque............ October 24-26 
New York State Teachers Association — 
| i ARNIS ae ARE gs CS a OE Raper Series AN Binghamton............ October 5 
RS 6s seis: aes helo October 5 
NS Bis, ral el go ecd Seow aidiasa a Sa Mea Sa SSS pre October 19 
I, eye aia o 5 AUS sre aly Paina Aan eam ea vote New York City......... October 19 
I ross Sock .c-lgraie 6 oid «ia oot eae saree Various Centers......... October 19 
gL cia sd, og vad os lain eaieina he dale eon NS 8 = 55 dhe waver October 26 
EOE OPO EC TT ee October 26 
CN oat rs Las. nacadideie caddis ene aee ee I oie aan cee ws Seta ed October 26 
North Carolina Education Association — 
Ts. ons. < ee ced @oieas cone eee des aaan ME, Su kdausoracess October 5 
so. od ho Dalng he pal soads cts waee OOTP e: October 12 
i pp EINE Re em See CE Pein ee October 19 
TE ETE EE EN EAE Pat oe ae II, 6 a6 sos wine aad October 26 
North Dakota Business Education Association.......... [ Grand Forks............ October 17-19 
Ohio Education Association.......................00- BONNE oo 5 boo 0 s.0c ee December 6-8 
Ne oe Sa cee 4 oie a ne cane Tee October 26 
I a ccd tsa cred » ita b Sues wc: 6's hae Guetta ree October 26 
IS 0 tN ee ehhh ahaa re November 2 
I 8 aad os ee ics bitiig iy gs rile arenas INE css Sais bade ase 07e October 26 
ETS Te ee irs ee pe Te ae NN ics 3 ad dea rain October 26 
IIb sc, , thie Sonix'a'c wre ata Se waka ke ae Sas SE. sve u ew conn October 26 
EN. 0 oo that bwin eSiowrdam ic an eebew eaucmrges IN 5 oiresp nck ous «ce 5 oa October 26 
Oklahoma Education Association..................... Cklahoma City.......... October 25, 26 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. ...| Harrisburg............. October 19, 20 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute............. eS eee October 25, 26 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction................. PROWIMORES. . 0. ceca October 25, 26 
South Carolina Business Education Association. .......} Rock Hill.............. November 3 
South Dakota Education Association................. Oe ere re October 31—November 2 
Southern Business Education Association.............. Asheville, North Carolina | November 22-24 
Southern Economic Association. ..................... Raleigh, North Carolina ..| November 16, 17 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. .| Oklahoma City, Okla- 
aap ita hares November 23, 24 
Tennessee Education Association — 
NE eer SSF h inte wired Cite ne soma ow os tion MR oo hux es ss ssea ss October 11, 12 
a ENE Re ee ne eee, Sin ACRE Ty EE, a sive ou siae ees October 19 
I FS e  re EN siiiins Vieecn ap Rey rac ates pele Knoxville..............}| October 25, 26 
Texas State Teachers Association..................... | eee November 29—December 1 
Tri-State Business Education Association.............. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.| November 2, 3 
Utah Education Association.......................4. Salt Lake City.......... October 11-13 
Virginia Business Education Association............... ee ee November 2 
Virginia Education Association....................... er eee: October 30-November 2 
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Name of AssoGiation Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Virginia Teachers Association............. sin NURSES ET eee November 1, 2 
Washington Education Association...................| Spokane........... October 1 
NE IR So os ale ok vce October 2 
ses Sea October 3 
Wenatchee . October 4 
ES aos 63 isc ninhy sims October 5 
Bellingham October 8 
Seattle. . Sraedceiet October 9 
RNR October 10 
Vancouver..............| October 11 
, (Sra ..| October 12 
West Virginia Association of Business Schools.......... Parkersburg............| October 19, 20 
West Virginia Education Association.................. Huntington......... November 1, 2 
Wisconsin Business Education Association............. Milwaukee.............| November 1, 2 
Wisconsin Education Association..................... Milwaukee.............| November 1-3 
Wyoming Business Education Association............. Ss dew oe oe 2 3 October 10-13 








Arkansas Business Teachers Meet 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation will meet as a division of the state 
education association on November 1 in 
Little Rock. Mrs. Ethel Hart, Fairview 
High School, Camden, will preside at the 
meeting. This is the first time the Associa- 
tion has had a full day’s program. 

At the morning session, Charles E. Zoubek 
will speak on the topic “Techniques of 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand” to be followed 
by a question and answer period. A luncheon 
will be held at the Marion Hotel, at which 


time Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Little Rock 
Central High School, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
will give information about the S.B.E.A. 
convention to be held in Asheville in. Novem- 
ber and the F.B.L.A. meeting in Arkansas. 

At the afternoon session Charles E. Zou- 
bek will speak on “Neglected Factors in 
Transcription.” A dinner will follow. 

The photograph below shows the Board of 
the A.B.E.A. planning their work for the 
forthcoming meeting. 





From left to right: Ruby Croom, treasurer; a Baxley, district director; Mrs. Nadine Marcum, secre 


t, president; Betty Orr, vice-president; Mrs. Glad 
dent. Those not shown in the picture are: Melvin 
McKamie, and Mrs. Nelda McCutcheon — all district d 
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ims, — Houston 
directors 


tary; Mrs. — 
| mer gg i Frederick 4 gost sees 
peck, Mrs. Marguerite Wa er, J 


Johnson, S. B.E.A. 
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Bulletin Board Chart (C609). 1956. This 
colored chart 1814” x 24” entitled “Business Teaching 
as a Profession,” published as a service by South- 
Western Publishing Company, has been prepared in 
cooperation with the Joint Committee for Business 
Teacher Recruitment of Delta Pi Epsilon and the 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions in order to help solve the teacher shortage 
in business education. 


Summary. The purpose of the chart is to make high 
school] students aware of the many opportunities in the 
field of business teaching. Actual classroom pictures 
are used as a means of emphasizing some of the in- 
teresting phases of teaching business courses in various 
types of schools with administrative positions as a 
reward for well-qualified persons. 

Recommended Use. The chart is recommended for 
bulletin board display purposes to help build interest 
in the field of business education and at the same time 
promote interest and help recruit persons for the teach- 
ing profession. 


Sale. Furnished without charge. Address your re- 
quests to South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati 27; New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; 
San Francisco 3; Dallas 2. 


Selling America Today. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white was produced by the 
General Motors Corporation. The film may be shown 
in 35 minutes. 


Summary. The film opens with Benjamin Franklin 
seated at his desk reminiscing of the selling points 
which made him one cf America’s foremost salesmen. 
Mr. Franklin is then projected into our current-day 
civilization and during a tour he visits a number of 
stores and observes the slipshod methods of selling used 
by the salesmen. In his ensuing discussion with one 
interested salesman, he points out and illustrates his 
three fundamentals for the making of a good salesman: 
friendliness, sincere interest, and good counsel. Illustra- 
tions are made as to the practical application of these 
three selling points. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all high school salesmanship classes and adult groups 
interested in sales-training programs. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Selling America Today” may be 
obtained from the General Motors Corporation, De- 
partment of Public Relations, Film Library, 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


VISUAL AIDS 


FOR BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


* 





Petroleum in the Home. 


A colorful, informa- 
tive display featuring actual samples and specific 
illustrations of their use. This display case is easy to 
move andeasy to use. For carrying, it can be folded and 


locked, like a suitcase. The dimensions of this case 
closed are 25 inches wide, 20 inches high. When fully 
open it is 100 inches long. 


Summary. The purpose of this visual aid display is to 
help students understand the part oil plays in the world 
they know best — the home. Since it is small enough to 
be portable, it can show only basic applications — but 
in so doing, it throws new light on old, familiar objects. 
As an educational visual aid it will increase the students’ 
knowledge and also stimulate their desire for more infor- 
mation of this kind. The display contains a minimum 
of commercial identification. 


Recommended Use. The display case may be used in 
school exhibit cases, for special project assignments or 
for a special open house school program. It may also be 
used to a good advantage in geography classes and 
family living courses. 

Rental. A catalog describing the films and display 
case available for school use can be obtained by writing 
to Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, New York, or the main Shell office serving 
your area. 


Sell as Customers Like It. (Released in 1949.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white 
was produced by Johnson & Johnson with the coopera- 
tion of X. F. Sutton, Associates, Inc. The film may be 
shown in 80 minutes. 


Summary. The setting of the film is a drugstore in 
which the following six basic selling principles are 
demonstrated: 1. Treat Customers as Eye-Minded 
Buyers; 2. Treat Customers as Brand-Conscious Buyers; 
3. Ask Questions That Reveal the Whole Story; 4. Give 
Customers Product Information Along With the Prod- 
ucts; 5. Help Customers Save Money; 6. Make Cus- 
tomers Feel Welcome. The film further points out how 
a business can be ruined by inefficient salesmanship 
and ineffective displays of merchandise. It also indi- 
cates that eye-catching displays and association of like 
items frequently causes customers to buy much more 
than was originally intended. 

Recommended Use. “Sell As Customers Like It’ is 
recommended for use in salesmanship classes. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Sell As Customers Like It” can 
be obtained from Johnson & Johnson, 501 George 
Street, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Have you-tried using 


CORONET FILMS 
with your South-Western texts? 


Coronet Instructional Films has produced several films designed to 
be used in high school business, economics, and secretarial courses. 
Prominent textbook authors worked carefully with the producers 

in preparing films which correlate with the text you’re using. Check 
the list below to find your text and the films correlated to it. In 
every case, one or more of the authors of each textbook was also 
educational collaborator for the related films. 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS Text: Applied Business Law — Fisk, 
Pomeroy 
Text: 20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- Film: What is a Contract? 
counting — Carlson, Forkner, 
Prickett 
Film: Bookkeeping and You Text: Consumer Economic Problems — 


Wilson, Eyster 


Films: Understanding the Dollar* 


Text: General Business — Crabbe, Consumer Protection 


Enterline, DeBrum 


Films: What is Business? 


Sharing Economic Risks SECRETARIAL 
Your Thrift Habits 
What is Money? Text: 20th Century Typewriting — 


Lessenberry and Crawford 
Text: Business Filing — Bassett, Agnew Films: Ready to Type 


Building Typing Skill 
Film: Filing Procedures in Business* 


Text: Secretarial Office Practice — 


Text: Applied Economics — Dodd Agnew, Meehan, Loso 

Films: Capitalism Films: The Secretary: A Normal Day* 
The Law of Demand and Supply* The Secretary: Taking Dictation* 
Banks and Credit The Secretary: Transcribing* 


*Each of these one-reel films (indicated by *) may be purchased for 
$100 in color or $55 in black-and-white. All other films listed are 
$90 in color or $45 in black-and-white. See for yourself how Coro- 
net has set the standards by which all instructional films are judged. 
Preview prints of these releases are now available on request. Or 
for complete rental or purchase information, simply write: 


Coronet Films room 106-8 
CORONET BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Suggestions for Beginning Business Teachers. 
Volume XII, No. 4, May, 1956. This 271-page booklet 
is a special issue devoted to a subject of particular value 
to the classroom teacher. It has been prepared as a 
joint publication of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The booklet is divided into two parts. Part I 
pertains to “Adjustment to the School and Com- 
munity.” Part II includes “Suggestions for Effective 
Classroom Teaching.” ‘The articles contained in each 
part represent contributions made by twenty-two out- 
standing teachers and administrators in the field of 
business education. Both the beginning and experienced 
business teacher will find a wealth of helpful suggestions. 
Each presentation is short, with clearly defined sugges- 
tions. In Part I, important phases of community and 
school problems are arranged in proper sequence to aid 
the teacher in solving these problems to the best 
advantage. In Part II, helpful suggestions are given 
to aid the teacher in planning for and conducting classes 
in (a) typewriting, (b) shorthand, (c) bookkeeping, 
(d) business mathematics, (e) office practice, (f) general 
business, (g) economic geography, (h) business law, 
(i) consumer economics, (j) D. E. subjects, and (k) ad- 
vanced business problems. Additional copies of this 
special issue may be purchased at 75 cents each. Order 
from Theodore LaMonte, New York City Public 
Schools, 12-20 27th Avenue, Long Island City 2, 
New York. 


Free and Inexpensive Business Education 
Materials. 1956. Monograph 94. A 91-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph compiled by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Service Projects Committee 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. The committee was headed by 
Jane F. White, Delano Joint Union High School, 
Delano, California. This booklet has been prepared to 
help teachers select varied materials that will motivate 
and enrich their learning experiences. It is divided into 
five subject areas: Vocational, Basic Business, Retail- 
ing, Miscellaneous, and Vocational Guidance. Single 
copies free to interested persons. Address your requests 
to South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 27; 
New Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Trends in School Planning. October, 1955. 
This is a 119-page, printed, paper-bound publication 
for those people concerned with school planning. The 


“presentations are of a type and nature that are appli- 


cable anywhere. This publication is useful for planning 
educational facilities on all different levels since ma- 
terials are aimed toward general principles of planning 
rather than toward specific grade level planning. Case 
studies, interesting in themselves and full of implica- 
tions for planning in any situation, get the publication 
off to a flying start. The Administrator’s Role in School 
Planning is discussed as well as the Health Aspects or 
Schoolhouse Construction. Considerable space is given 
to Economies in Long Range Planning. Other problems 
discussed are School Lighting, Means of Renovating and 
Rehabilitating old but usable school buildings, Acousti- 
cal Control, Heating, and Ventilation. A section on 
“Trends in Planning Special Areas” includes: Business 
Education Facilities, Guidance Facilities, Physical 
Education Programs, Science Facilities, and Science 
Classrooms. The planning requirements for Audio- 
Visual Education, which is playing an increasingly 
important part in the modern educational program, is 
also discussed. The material for this publication was 
furnished by the Fifth Annual School Planning Con- 
ference, directed by James MacConnell, associate 
professor of education and director of the School Plan- 
ning Laboratory at Stanford University. Price, $4.00. 
Order from The School Planning Laboratory, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


Money Management — Your Shelter Dollar. 
1954. This 28-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is an 
authoritative guide for finding the best home suited to 
your income and needs. The booklet brings out both the 
practical and the financial aspects involved in renting, 
buying, or building. The Table of Contents includes the 
following: (1) Your Pattern for Living, (2) Choosing 
the Right Neighborhood, (3) When You Rent, 
(4) Check List for Renting or Buying, (5) The Lease, 
(6) When You Buy, (7) When You Build, (8) Your 
Shelter Budget, and (9) Financing to Buy or Build. 
Price 10 cents. Order from the Consumer Education 
Department, Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the 
editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Here is a classroom-proved 


book you will enjoy teaching... 


TURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Gth Edition — By Lessenberry and Crawford 





20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been proved in the authors’ classes before 
publication. It has been the most widely used book in the field for many years. 
Thousands of teachers who have used previous editions have contributed to the 
planning of the latest edition. The sixth edition has been adopted in all states 
having adoptions since its publication. It is also adopted in most of the large 
cities having adoptions and in thousands of individual schools. It is giving satis- 
faction in more typewriting classrooms than all other textbooks combined. 


You can use 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth 
Edition, with full confidence that your students will pro- 
gress easily and rapidly in their development of a 
usable typing skill. Workbooks, tests, and awards are 
available to motivate and hold the interest of your 
students. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Well Informed 


The teacher was explaining to the class that a number. 
of sheep is called a flock and a small number of quail is 
called a bevy. 

“Now,” she said, “what is a number of camels 
called?” 

A nine-year-old ad reader had a quick answer: 
“A carton.” 


Subtle Hint 


The angler had just landed a fish when the inquisitive 
woman chanced to pass. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “that poor little fish!” 

The angler replied: “Well, madam, if he’d kept his 
mouth shut he wouldn’t have gotten into this trouble.” 


Too Much for Him 


“Mother, Daddy’s lying on the porch. I think he’s 
unconscious,” said the little girl, running in to her 
mother. “‘He’s holding a paper in his hand, and there’s 
a round box beside him on the floor.” 

“Oh, that’s wonderful,” answered the mother, “my 
new hat has come.” 


Worth the Trouble 


She had begged her husband for months to have his 
picture taken. At last he decided to go through the 
agony, and made the appointment with the photog- 
rapher. But when the proofs arrived, his wife exclaimed 
in horror, “Oh, there’s only one button on your coat!” 
“Thank heavens,” he said, “you’ve noticed it at 
ast.” 


A Helping Hand 


Following recess the teacher called one of her most 
pugnacious pupils aside. 

“Johnny,” she said, “I was happy during recess to 
see you down on your hands and knees playing marbles 
with the new boy.” 

“We wasn’t playing marbles,” Johnny snorted. “We 
had a fight and I was helping him pick up his teeth.” 
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To the Point 


Ap anxious mother waited for several weeks for word 
from her young son who was away at boarding school 
for the first time. Finally she received a letter. 

“Dear Mom,” it said, “they are making us write to 
our parents. Love. Junior.” 


Compromise 


The butcher greeted the customer with an em- 
barrassed air. “I’m very sorry, madam, but I cannot 
give you further credit. Your bill is bigger now than it 
should be.” 

“T’m quite aware of that,” she said. “If you make it 
out for what it should be, I'll pay it.” 


A Modest Lad 


After a junior high school class toured the White 
House, the teacher asked each student to write im- 
pressions of the visit. One boy wrote: “I was especially 
glad to have this opportunity to visit my future home.” 


Hard Times 


Patient: “I'd like to have a quarter removed from 
my stomach, Doctor.” 

Doctor: “When did you swallow it?” 

Patient: “I think it was about 15 years ago.” 

Doctor: “And you're just coming to me now?” 

Patient: “Well, at the time I didn’t need the money.” 


Be More Specific 


The busy executive asked his secretary where his 
pencil was. “It’s behind your ear,” she replied. 

“Come, come,” snapped the boss, “I’m a busy man. 
Which ear?” 
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A THREE-PURPOS 
BOOK 


Develops Typing Skill 


) Teaches Composition 
2 at the Typewriter 


Provides Useful 


ony ' Applications 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING 
By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Here is a distinctive book designed for a specific purpose. PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING is planned for use in nonvocational typing classes. 
It provides a thorough foundation in the fundamental techniques, thereby 
building a good rate of speed with accuracy early in the course. Useful and 
practical problems are given when composition at the typewriter is taught. 
These applications include personal notes, personal letters, outlines, essays, 


short articles, and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy 
is spaced throughout the book. 


There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING. Each one is designed to provide 


an easier way to teach typing to all students who want a 
skill for personal or professional use. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man and wife available for teaching in term schools or 
others. Man holds B.S. in Education degree and has rich 
po ee ome in both public school and private business 
school work. Can handle Accounting I and allied subjects, 
office machines, English, correspondence, Gregg short- 
hand, Speedwriting, typing, and all subjects in the secre- 
tarial and general business fields. Wife can teach clerical 

ractice, secretarial practice, S writing, typing, of- 

ice machines, etc. She will not object to part-time teach- 
ing and part-time secretarial duties in school office. 
Both can teach selling as well as practical psychology. 
Good references. Available at once. Write details in first 
letter, stating both minimum and maximum salaries, 
Address, No. 25. 





Man, married, with B.A., B. Com. Science, M.A. de- 
grees, interested in a position to teach penmanship, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, economics, finance. Available 
— Will teach Spanish, if required. Address, 

0. 26. 





TEACHERS ‘WANTED 


Male teacher wanted: Will pay above-average salary 
for good male accounting instructor. Annual contract 
= — basis. Send resuméand picture. Address, 

0. 27. 





Several experienced teachers wanted for new secretarial 
schools opening in Texas. We are an old-established 
school, and our present teachers know of this ad. Salary 
commensurate with ability, ranging from $4,000 to $5,000 
a3 year for first year. If interested, write giving complete 

formation of your background. Address, No. 28. 





Commercial teachers wanted: One to teach accounting 
and allied subjects, and one to teach shorthand and 
typewriting in progressive business college with day 
and night classes. Good salary and working conditions. 
School located in North Carolina. Address, No. 29. 





Instructors wanted: Men or women for staff of newly 
established branch school, fifth school of affiliated group. 
Upper Midwest location. Instructors needed for all com- 
mercial subjects. Positions permanent with excellent 
salaries. Possibilities for public relations work and school 
visitations if desired. In reply, give age, educational back- 
ground, and experience. Address, No. 30. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Long-established business school in suburb of New 
York wv for sale. Capacity 200 students. Modern equip- 
ment. nlimited territory. Excellent opportunity for 
man and wife. Address, No. 31. 


Modern business college, with good equipment, low 
overhead, good attendance, established 52 years by same 
owner, for sale. Located west of Rockies. Fine climate. 
Owner has reached retirement age and wishes to sell. 
Priced low. Fine opportunity. Address, No. 32. 





Well-established business school located in heavliy 
populated Massachusetts city for sale. Modern class- 
room, fixtures, and equipment, with Speedwriting fran- 
chise. Approved for training for veterans, accredited by 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. 
a opportunity. Owner wishes to retire. Address, 

o. 33. 





~ Good.school in fine small Ohio city, with excellent 
trading territory, for sale. Will sell college and building, 
or lease, or go fifty-fifty. Residence in building. Oppor- 
aa for young man and wife. Available now. Address, 
o. 34. 





School in choice location in New York City, in con- 
tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- 
able rent. Capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 35. 





Old and well-known business school, located in large 
city of Midwest, for sale. Excellent reputation. Modern 
equipment. Approved for veteran and rehabilitation 
training. Exceptional bargain. Owner must retire due to 
health. Wonderful opportunity for right person. Ad- 
dress, No. 36. 





Established Midwestern business college, located in 
city of 500,000, for sale. Has Speedwriting franchise. 
Price, $10,000. Address, No. 37. 





Business school in Western state city of 36,000 pop- 
ulation, with no competition within one hundred miles, 
for sale. $7,000 will handle. Address, No. 38. 





Well-established private business school, located in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, for sale. Capacity 100. 
Room for expansion. Owner retiring and must sell. 
Reasonably priced. Address, No. 39. 





School located in Midwest, ideally located, good lease 
and equipment, must be sold because of ill health of 





— Attractive proposition for quick sale. Address 
o. 41. 
WANTED TO BUY 
oa to purchase used school equipment. Address, 
o. 40. 





List price, 80 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
manent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 

















CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a basi, foompre 


hensive terminal course that will prepare students for g 


eral of- 


fice occupations. It covers all common office duties and procedures 
except those dealing with dictation and transcription. Related 
skills are developed in a practical way to insure a carry-over to the 
real office situation. 


CORRELATING 
MATERIAL 


v¥ Workbook—includes forms 
for all problems 

v Tests—twelve objective 
achievement tests and 
two examinations 

Vv Fijing See as 
OFFICE PRACTICE 
correlates with textbook 
material 

v¥ Manual — provides answers 
and teaching suggestions 

¥ Other Related Materials— 
special materials covering 
payroll records, office 
typing practice, machines 
courses, and penmanship 
are available. 


October, 1956 


The proper development of personal qualities 
is emphasized in CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. Three times the student's attention is 
concentrated on these important matters. 


The seven up-to-date appendixes add to its 
value as a textbook and as a reference book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Teacher Internship Program 
for Northeastern University 


A new Teacher Internship Program, the 
first of its kind in New England, has been 
announced by Lester S. Vander Werf, dean 
of the College of Education at Northeastern 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Edward J. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools in Wayland, Massachusetts. 

Under the new plan, Northeastern educa- 
tion students wili normally work in the 
public schools starting in the second year of 
a five-year “‘on-the-job-training program.” 

Students majoring in education, who plan 
to become teachers, will alternate ten-week 
periods in class at Northeastern University 
with equivalent periods in the Wayland 
Schools in paying jobs. 

The new Teacher Internship plan is based 
upon the Co-operative Plan of Education 
used at Northeastern since 1909 in its three 
other day colleges of Liberal Arts, Business 
Administration, and Engineering. Over 
3,200 students study under this system of 


education now in these colleges and are em- 
ployed by some 650 cooperating companies 
in the Greater Boston Area and throughout 
the country. 

With increased student enrollments, the 
program is designed to assist schools and 
teachers in doing more effective work to 
prepare students for future teacher respon- 
sibilities. 

Starting in September, four middlers 
(third-year students) and eight seniors were 
included on the work-study plan with the 
Wayland Schools. Students will work 
20 weeks in the schools and attend classes 
at Northeastern for 25 weeks. 

Beginning students will perform such tasks 
as recording attendance, collecting money, 
assisting in clerical work, lunch duty, work- 
ing in the school library, etc. More advanced 
students will engage in duties more closely 
related to instruction and eventually will 
participate in teaching duties. 








A Class Project 











An interesting class project carried out by 
the business students of Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, is the making 
of a display panel, on a 4’ x 8’ peg board, 
which is hung in the principal’s office to 
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exhibit some of the work done by the Com- 
mercial Department. The display is arranged 
by one of the art teachers with the help of 
the registrar and commercial students. It 
stimulates interest in business education. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 












BUILDS OFFICE 
TRANSCRIPTION SKILL 


Integrates 
shorthand and 
typing skill 
with other 


related skills 





SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition — By Whitmore and Wanous 


Transcription skill is the basis for both the quality and quantity of mailable letters 
produced by a stenographer in the business office. It is a complex job that 
requires more than shorthand and typing skill. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES develops these related skills as it builds a high-speed transcription rate. 
In SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES the student is taught to read 
shorthand notes in thought phrases. A suggested transcription rate of two thirds 
of the typing rate is set as a goal. Special techniques are used to develop this 
rate as the lessons progress from the simple to the rnore complex. The com- 
panion skills pertaining to spelling, word usage, style, punctuation, editing, and 
proofreading are correlated with the transcription training. 

SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES can be used with SHORTHAND 
DICTATION STUDIES by Bowman or any other advanced shorthand dictation 
book to assure your students an office transcription skill when they complete 
their second-year shorthand course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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202 CENTURY BOOK STAND 


PRICE 


$8.16 per dozen, 
list, subject to the 


usual discount. 


Made of Steel — Simple — Sturdy | 


NO SAMPLES 


stand that is giving satisfaction at a A single specimen 


Here is a reliable typewriting book 


reasonable price. Several thousand will be sent post- 


of these are already in use. It will 
hold a typewriting textbook firmly in paid for 68 cents, 
place for easy reading. It helps to remittance in ad- 
avoid eyestrain and facilitates read- 


ing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


vance. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 





